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CHARLIE CAME ACROSS THE compound at about thirty miles 
an hour, with his nose a couple of inches behind a brightly 
coloured lizard. The lizard was running like crazy, zig- 
zagging and swerving, and Charlie, all ninety pounds of 
him, was skidding in the dust, his paws scrabbling for grip 
like the tyres of a racing car. Sally, the fawn bitch, was 
watching him with a very feminine look that suggested she 
thought he was quite mad getting himself hot and bothered 
in a mid-morning temperature of over a hundred degrees. 

I could smell the dust. “Charlie ... Charlie! Pack it up.” 

The lizard reached the tree in the centre of my compound, 
and went up it like a purple leather squirrel. Charlie twisted 
himself out of the way of one of the roots, and slowed to a 
walk as though the lizard had never existed. 

“Charlie! Come here, you sod.” 

He looked round at me and grinned; he’s always got to 
hunt something, that dog. 





“He chase lizard all time,” said my houseboy Matt, from 
the bungalow verandah. “But he no deh chop them. He one 
funny dog, Master.” Matt chuckled. He scratched his head. 
We live a fair way out in the bush and there isn’t any 
barber, so Matt’s hair is wild and fuzzy. He looks like an 
antique Dervisher, not a civilised West African. 

“I’m off up the digging,” I said. “Be back for lunch. 
What we got today?” 

“Same like yesterday.” Matt avoided my eyes. “Only goat 
meat, Master. Goat rib meat and yam. Also make ground- 
nut soup.” 

I had goat yesterday, and the day before. Come to think 
of it, ’d had goat meat for the past two weeks. No, that’s 
not right, I had a scrawny chicken last Sunday; there was 
so little meat on it an English cook would have thought it 
was a pigeon. 

“Sorry, Master, we no go township. Not find other meat 
here.” : 

“Okay,” I told him. “I'll drive in later. Write me a list 
and I'll get it from the store.” 

I hadn’t moved yet, but I was sweating. You should feel 
the heat out here! Just before the rains it sits on you like a 
bale of hay. I don’t normally wear a shirt and my skin was 
dry brown scales down the backs of my arms, and across my 
shoulders. 

“Charlie ... Sal ... come on, you two.” They joined me 
on the track out of the compound, Sal on one side of me, 
keeping an even foot away from me, moving like a well- 
trained guide dog, and Charlie, always the idiot, leaping at 
the bushes as we passed, sniffing, stopping for a quick piddle, 
coming back to me and barging my thigh with his sleek, 
muscular black shoulder. “Get out of it.”” He snapped at a 
twig lying across the path and I almost somersaulted over 
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his back. He didn’t even look up at me, but just bounded a 
few paces ahead and went on looking and hunting. 

There’s one big boulder, on a corner of the track, and I 
always stop there and have a look out across the valley. ’m 
a sucker for views, I always have been. Maybe because the 
only views we had when I was a kid were of the huge black 
slag heaps behind the coal mines. Slag heaps, untidy build- 
ings, rows of dirty grey houses that had only stayed red 
brick for a fortnight after they’d been built. 

Today I stopped, sat on the boulder and lit a cigarette. 
The rock was damned hot, so I took off my bush hat and sat 
on that for comfort. Sal came and parked herself next to 
me. Charlie? God knows! He was off around somewhere, 
restless as usual. There wasn’t a breath of wind and my 
cigarette smoke just drifted slowly away. That valley! It 
drops away from the boulder as green-brown scrub, getting 
thicker and lusher until it becomes a jungle far below, sweep- 
ing like a river, miles wide. And beyond the valley, the 
mountains—tall slabs of rock pushed up out of the jungle 
floor. Away to the left, I can’t even see a horizon. The jungle 
just goes on and on until it fades to the savannah plains of 
the Sahara, and they seem to blend themselves to the sky. 

Behind me was my hill. A few more patches of scrubby 
bushes, then scree and rock. I call it my hill because there 
isn’t anyone else on it—living on it—besides me. I’ve got the 
mining rights, a Government concession, so, if I don’t actu- 
ally own it, it’s my property on a twenty-five-year renewable 
lease. 

I stubbed out the cigarette carefully and made certain 
there weren’t any red embers to cause a fire in the dry bush. 
I stood up and stretched. The heat makes a man lazy. Lazy? 
Hell! I’d been up since a little after five this morning—just 
been back to the bungalow for breakfast. 
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The drag-line machinery was still working, I could hear it 
now, thumping away along the track. I mine my concession 
with an open-cast pit, just scraping away at the surface with 
a piece of machinery that looks like a crane with a long 
boom; a big scoop swings below it. One of the workmen, 
usually Linus my foreman, operates it, swinging the scoop 
out across the pit, then dragging it back towards him full of 
the dry earth ... tin, I hope! Tin ore, that’s what it’s all 
about. Tin instead of coal, and my own mine instead of one 
belonging to the Coal Board. 

I used to like coal mines, coal, my town, and Liz. Now 
the thought of any of them makes me feel a bit sick. I 
might have just ended up as a face worker, underground, 
lying on my side swinging a pick, loading trucks. No, not 
with Liz. I’d have made under-manager by now. Just be 
thinking of moving to my own house—detached, maybe. 
G-plan furniture and tufted nylon carpets—a second-hand 
Escort and a couple of kids. 

No thanks! I’d rather have Africa; even though I don’t 
have much out here right now. Charlie and Sal, they’re 
family. A detached house? I’ve got a converted mosque, 
that’s my bungalow, and a couple of mud and straw-roofed 
huts. But hell, do I have a good view! And somewhere, and 
I know it’s not far, is my fortune. It’s in the pit ... this pit 
or another I’ll dig. Somewhere is the big strike, and me and 
Linus are going to find it. Laugh if you like, because I’m 
the modern version of the bloke with the pickaxe and the 
mule, the only difference is, I’m going to make it ... be- 
cause of the coal mine, because I was brought up in a 
mining town. Sod it! Because of Liz, the cow! 

I stopped near the mine and stood watching the drag-line 
working. Close up, there was a lot of noise. You have to 
shout to have a conversation. Linus saw me, but he didn’t 
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nod, or even acknowledge that I was there. He was gesticu- 
lating at a bunch of labourers carrying baskets of earth on 
their heads. You can always tell which are the boys working 
in my mine around the nearby village—they’re the ones 
stained red by the soil. I didn’t know what the argument 
was about, so I decided to leave it to Linus. I walked over 
to the drag-line and looked up at the operator. Today it was 
Hakim. There was so much vibration from the machinery 
his outline was blurred. It must be hell, sitting there for a 
full day, in the heat, being shaken until your joints feel as 
though they’re coming apart. 

And is this ground dry! The pit is nearly twenty feet deep 
in places, and even at that depth, the earth is dust dry. No 
moisture. The roots of the bushes must go down yards. 

Linus broke off the argument and walked round the top 
of the pit until he reached me. 

“Twenty tons,” he shouted over the roar of the engine. 
“Must move drag. No good place here. Ore, he broken. No 
much tin.” 

I looked down into the red earth. The thin strata of ore 
was more obvious at the sides of the digging. “Okay. Move 
it across there. Start a dig on fresh ground. Hit the tin from 
the other direction.” 

Linus climbed up into the cab of the drag. He shouted 
something, but Hakim couldn’t hear. Linus shook him 
roughly and Hakim cut the motor and let the drag scoop 
rest. Linus shouted some more then jumped down and pulled 
me out of the way of the machinery. It screamed into life as 
Hakim grabbed at the gears and crashed them home. The 
heavy tracks, like those of an old army tank, jerked, then 
tore at the surface. The arm of the drag-line lifted until it 
was nearly vertical. Hakim yanked and hauled at the steer- 
ing levers and, in a series of awkward judderings, managed 
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to turn the front of the machine away from the pit. The 
engine note changed as he inched his way forward along the 
edge of the diggings. Linus left me and ran backwards in 
front of the drag, waving his arms as though he was signal- 
ling an aircraft down onto the deck of a carrier. When he 
was satisfied, he wiggled his arms above his head and Hakim 
swung the machinery around until it faced, in its new direc- 
tion, into the digging. 

That’s how it goes. Dig ... hell, keep digging! Move the 
drag and try again. Scour the pit wider and deeper. Throw 
up the topsoil and the laterite; destroy the trees and the 
bushes; tear at the earth; curse it, dig your fingers into it 
and pull out that tin ore with your bare hands. Look at my 
hands! I’m thirty-four, but they look like an old man’s. 
Scream above the noise; sweat. Change the direction of the 
drag again. Count the tons. Rattles. Someone shrieks some- 
thing. You look, because it could be an accident. It isn’t, it’s 
two of the boys fighting. You sweat more; the red dust sticks 
to you as mud. The sun begins dropping. You shout some 
and your mouth is dry; dust full. Noise surrounds you, an 
anaesthetic. Silence. 

The drag engine dies. Men throw down baskets. Some- 
one ladles water from a forty-four-gallon drum. A half-full 
skip sits at the side of the track. Linus says, “Okay ... all 
fellers deh go now.” He raises his voice to an angry shout 
in the direction of one man. “You ... you no goddam work 
this one day. What you think whiteman he go dash you 
for? Work proper tomorrow or you no come mine.” The 
man hangs his head and doesn’t reply. The other workers 
laugh at his discomfort. It’s the end of another working 
day. 

It’s quiet now. The pit’s empty. Linus stops being angry 
and winks at me. I wink back. “Hey, Charlie ... Sal,” I 
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shout. There’s a black movement in the shadow of the bush 
on the far side of the pit. Charlie crashes out and leaps fifteen 
foot down into the pit, hounding his way across it at full 
gallop in a cloud of red dust. He takes a jump onto the scoop 
and scrabbles up the bank nearby, to end in front of me a 
wriggling, foolish and dirty animal. He tries to jump up and 
kiss me. All I need is a violent kiss from a ninety-pound bush 
dog at the end of a tiring day. “Knock it off, you sod. You’re 
covered in jungle lice!”’ Sally is by my side already, so quiet 
and gentle I haven’t even noticed her until now. She pushes 
her nose into my hand as I’m shouting at Charlie. I rub her 
head, and we start walking down the path back towards the 
bungalow. 

“One hell of a day,” says Linus. He says it every evening. 

“You bet,” I agree. That’s how it goes. The shadows get 
longer and by the time we reach the compound, the heat of 
the day is already passing. 


I didn’t waste too much time washing. I had a quick swill 
in a basin and dried myself on a clean white towel—it was 
red, like the soil, when I threw it down. 

“You got the list?” 

“Yes, Master,”’ said Matt. 

I read it. It pays to go through the list while Matt’s 
around. His spelling isn’t too conventional and things like 
needles can be read as noodles. “Okay,” I told him. “T’ll be 
back sometime.” 

“What about goat meat?” he asked, cautiously. 

“Give it to Charlie and Sal. I’m beginning to smell like 
a goat myself. I’'ll eat at the club.” 

He nodded. 

I climbed aboard the Land-Rover and pressed the starter. 
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\ Sal and Charlie watched me from the verandah. I waved to 
. them as I drove out. 





4 Funny place Africa, it does things to you, mentally. 
H Things get mixed up, out of proportion; unreal. You know 
what I did once, one evening? I spent two hours worrying 
over which school Charlie should go to—Eton, Harrow, 
Saint Paul’s? All right, so I’d had a few whiskys, but 
Charlie’s my dog, not my son. Still, he’s family, him and 
Sally. 

What about Liz? My wife! Ex-wife? Her, back in 
England! She wasn’t family, she was a cow! Women 
should be labelled; they should have notices pinned to them 
| that say “This one’s nice—love her.” Or, ““Cow—lay off!” 
I must have been daft. Miners don’t marry architects ... I 
did. What a story! Imperial College scholarship, I got. 

Royal School of Mines. Three years’ graft, and a guilty 
conscience all the time because the dust got my old man 

and he died, coughing blood, while I was doing the white 

collar bit and living in digs in Notting Hill Gate. 
She was a bit smart and fancy and worked in some office 
i block near Victoria Station. We met at a party. It was all 
bloody marvellous, for a time. 


How did it all start? A kid from a mining town—the 
Midlands. They say the girls are the most beautiful in 
the country. What about the blokes? We’re as black and 
i dusty as miners and miners’ kids in any mining town. 
The big treat? Skegness, “‘Skeggy’, every year—just a 
i week of it. Clean air, brisk breezes, fish and chips and a 
plate of whelks for supper. Sand, without any coal dust, to 
i dig in. 
“Show us how to dig a mine, Dad. Does it fall in like 
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this, Dad? Hey, Dad, don’t go to sleep, Dad, we want to 
go paddling.” 

You know how old I was when I first went down a pit? 
Ten. Dad took me down. He said he could get the sack for 
it, but he took me. I felt that cage dropping so fast my 
stomach seemed to be pressing under my chin. The other 
miners watched, grinning, to see how I'd take it. One of 
them slapped my back, so hard it hurt me, when we got 
out in the bottom level. “I’ll have you on my team, lad,” 
he said, “when you're a bit older. Just ask to be put with 
Joe Ackenly.” 

“You'll bloody regret it, mate,” said my old man, and 
the others laughed. That was when I saw coal, raw in the 
seam, for the first time. But then, it was all school. 

Neville Jackson, he was to blame. At least, if there’s any 
blame to be had, it’s his. Looking back, I suppose he was 
my friend. At least, he always reckoned he was. I couldn’t 
get rid of the bloke. He was around from the time I was 
seven until I went up to college. 

“Bill? Where are you, lad? It’s your mate Nev down 
here. He wants to know if you’re going to the field with 
him. He’s got his football. And mind you keep away from 
the heaps.” 

“Bill, it’s your mucker Nev, again.” 

I used to pray, when we went back to school after the 
holidays, that someone would have moved our desks. They 
never did, Neville sat next to me every day of school for 
nine years. First I thought I’d try and do badly and get put 
down a class, but it didn’t work. My Dad just belted me, so 
I tried the other way. I got into the highest grade, but so 
did Neville. He was even responsible for me getting the 
scholarship. 

“You leaving this term?” 
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“What, an’ go down the bloody pit?” 

“There’s other things besides face working.” 

“ Like what?” 

“Well, there’s the police ... what about the army? ’Ere, 
let’s join the army.” 

“Balls!” 

For the first time in his life, Neville did his own thing. 
He signed up. I went for an interview at the mine office. 

“That’s good schooling you've got, Brannington.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Tell you what we'll do, lad. Your Dad’s been with us a 
long time. Aye, and your grandfather worked this pit, 
didn’t he, lad? Tell you what, then. We'll put your name 
forward for a management trainee scholarship. How would 
you like that? Good. Then, work the summer holidays 
with us here in the offices, and if the Royal College accepts 
you, you can go there in September.” 

For the first time in my life I’d managed to lose Neville 
Jackson. I stood on Euston Station, my bags by my feet, 
and I thought how good it was. 

It was two more years, though, before I met Liz. I should 
have left school at fifteen and gone down the pit! 

“This is Liz, Mam.” 

“You going to marry our Bill, then?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Brannington.” 

“Well, just so you know what you’re up to. What you 
doing for money, right now, lad?” 

“I can manage a bit on my grant, Mam. And Liz is going 
to keep on working. It isn’t for long, anyway. Mine’s giving 
me a house with the job. Money’s good too, more than Dad 
ever ... I’m sorry, Mam, I didn’t mean it like that.” 

Kensington Registry Office. That was smart, too. 

“Mam couldn’t get down.” 
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“Tt doesn’t matter, they only need us.” 

“What about witnesses?” 

“You know what they say ... ask a policeman.” 

“You're kidding!” 

I moved to Liz’s flat. Me, two suitcases, and a pile of 
textbooks. It was good, all good. Liz kicked out her flat- 
mate and we pushed the two single beds together and I 
tied the legs with a bit of rope so they wouldn’t slip apart 
in the night. Not that it would have mattered, because Liz 
and I always seemed to sleep in only one of them. 

“You won’t mind living in a mining town, Liz?” 

“Why should I? You're there. We'll get a car and we can 
come down to London quite a lot. Snuggle me.” 

“7 am.” 

“Well, snuggle me more. Mmmm. I like miner’s hands.” 

I got my degree—a good one. The mine gave me the job 
they’d promised; and the house. A new semi. My Mam 
would have given her right arm for a house with an inside 
lavatory. She used to freeze out in hers, every winter; it 
was worse now she was getting on a bit. 

It was still good with Liz and me. Six weeks later they 
closed the pit. One week’s warning! 

If I’'d been working at the coal face, earning good money, 
I'd have had a bit put by. As it was, I got the same dole as 
the lads and there was nothing in the bank. What, Liz go 
out to work? What would she do in a mining town? 

We came back to London and found new digs, and Liz 
got herself a job in another architect’s office. There aren’t 
any mines in Piccadilly. Oh, I worked all right. Sometimes. 
At anything. Bloody labouring ... I helped dig the new 
Victoria line. I’d get back in the evening, all sweat and dirt, 
and there’d be Liz, white dress, make-up, high heels, and 
I’d feel her nose wrinkle, even if I couldn’t see it. 
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The marriage lasted another six months. At the end we | 
didn’t even bother to sleep together. I’ll tell you something 
hysterical; I said to her, okay, Liz what’s it all about? It 
was after she’d refused to let me get near her for about 
three weeks. 

“I don’t want to get pregnant,” she said. 

Hell, I hadn’t even thought about her getting pregnant. 
I hadn’t even thought about us starting a family, right then. 
“All right, so we just take more care.” 

“No,” she said. 

I hadn’t thought about kids, but I did then. “Well, 
maybe a kid wouldn’t be a bad thing.” 

She got angry. I lost my temper, too. I slapped her. What | 
she said next really ended it all. “I'll tell you what...” | 
She managed to say it somehow in a way that made me feel 
like rubbish. “You give me a hundred pounds, cash, Bill, 
right here into my hand, then I’ll have your child.” 

My wife said that. I moved out and I’ve never seen her 
since. I don’t know if I’m married or single. A month later 
I got a job out here with West African Free Mining. A 
tour afterwards, I quit, to start digging my own bit of 
Africa. | 

One thing I know for sure; that hundred pounds busi- . 
ness. One day I’m going back, I’m going to see Liz, just 
for a few minutes. I’m going to say to her, “Hold out your 





hand, you bitch.”” When she does, I’m going to drop a 
thousand one-pound notes into it, and then I’m going to 
tell her to go to hell. 

Maybe afterwards Ill get drunk. But I'll enjoy it. 


I got to the township and sorted out Matt’s shopping list 
at the W.A. stores, then I decided to drop around to the 
club. You can get a meal there, but I wasn’t hungry. The 
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heat and dust and the driving had just made me thirsty. 1 
lounged against the bar and called up a beer. It was cold; 
so cold it set my teeth on edge. It was the start of an even- 
ing that blended itself into a night and got itself lost. I was 
well tanked-up by the time I hit the road home. I remem- 
ber reaching the compound okay. But by then, I wasn’t so 
much drunk as exhausted. Charlie followed me around as 
I got undressed. I mumbled good night to him and then 
it was welcome oblivion, and I slept. 
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SALLY, THE BITCH, DIDN’r come when I whistled her from 
the bungalow doorway. It was just after six o’clock and the 
sun was already high and stinking hot. I was sorry I hadn’t 
got up earlier—four maybe, and got some of my work done 
before the temperature hit the hundreds, as it would in half 
an hour. 

Charlie was worrying me. Jumping up at me. I banged 
him hard on the nose. It made a hollow sound and he 
yelped. “Sorry, mate,” I told him, “but you’ve been warned 
often enough about manners.” He just looked at me and 
made me feel guilty. 

I stood on the verandah and looked out over the valley 
towards the polished grey cliffs shelving down from the 
mountain. All that bush! Thousands of square miles of it, 
thick, green and lush. So thick I couldn’t see the clearings 
of the villages, although I saw the smoke from their fires 
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rising through the tops of the trees. When the wind’s from 
the south, I could smell it, too, sometimes. 

“For God’s sake, Charlie!” The black dog was jumping 
at me again and making me angry. Sure he’s only a pi dog, 
but he’s a big one. Stands about three feet at the shoulder. 
He can knock the boys clean off their feet, and his jaws are 
like a lion’s. They’re terrified of him, the boys that is; they 
keep their kids inside at night by telling them the Baturi’s 
big black dog will eat them. Poor sods, it’s more likely that 
one of the hyenas will bite their faces off some night when 
they’ve had a belly-full of home-made beer; believe me, it 
happens! All that stuff about hyenas being cowardly is a 
load of bull. 

I was standing out on the verandah, starkers. More than 
I'd do if it was the rainy season and the mosquitos were 
breeding. Matt came round the end of the building. He’s 
seen me naked plenty of times before, but he always looks 
surprised. Maybe it’s just the size of me, because I’m well- 
built, or maybe just the colour of my stomach. It stays 
pretty white although the rest of me isn’t much lighter than 
his own skin. 

“Morning, Master,” he said. He sounded oddly subdued. 
Why the hell he calls me Master, I don’t know. He’s been 
told often enough, but like Charlie, Matt doesn’t seem to 
have a very long memory. Still, he’s honest and he’s a good 
cook. “Breakfast now?” 

“Yes,” I told him. One thing about living in a climate 
that’s good for nine months of the year is you don’t say 
‘nice day’ or ‘bloody awful weather again’. The Africans 
greet each other with “good health’ and they ask about each 
other’s chickens and cows—which makes more sense. 
“Bring it round here.” 

“T deh make it round back.” 
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“That shouldn’t get in the way of your bringing it around 
to the front where I want to eat it,” I said. God! That 
bloke’s so thick, sometimes. 

“Better you go eat him round the back,” he insisted. 

“You sick?” I asked. He looked serious, like a kid with 
a belly-ache. So far he hadn’t grinned once at me. Usually, 
all you could see of his round fat face was a huge mouthful 
of white teeth. 

“Not go sick, Master.” He pointed down at the ground 
just in front of the verandah. It was below my line of sight, 
I couldn’t see what he was pointing at. “I think, maybe, 
you not want to eat this place until I clear away mess.” 

I stepped forward to the low railing and bent over. “Jesus 
Christ!” There was a big brown patch of blood spread all 
along the side of the verandah. The ground was scuffled. 
Bits of hair and a splinter of bone, stuck to some skin, were 
in the middle of one congealed patch. 

“Leopard cat he come and he chop Sally,” said Matt, 
slowly. 

I jumped the steps and looked at the ground. The wood- 
work of the verandah was splashed with long brown 
blotches. “God ... poor little Sal.” I stooped down and 
picked up the bit of skin. The fur on it was cream, the bit 
of the bitch under her foreleg; where the red brown of her 
back and shoulders turned to the white of her chest. Hell! 
No wonder old Charlie was jumping. I’d be jumping if 
some leopard had just chopped my missus. Though, come 
to think of it, I damn well wouldn’t! I rubbed Sal’s soft fur 
between my fingers. Charlie sniffed at it. “Push off, 
Charlie,” I said. I noticed his eyes were wide and sort of 
wet. “You couldn’t be crying, you daft beggar,” I told him. 
“Dogs don’t cry.” He wasn’t crying, but he looked sad. I 
stood up, still with Sal’s fur in my hands. It didn’t seem 
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right to just throw it down again. Charlie had his head next 
to me and I could feel him breathing against my thigh. 

“Leopard cat, he deh come in the night,” said Matt. 
“Come crawl on belly down from rocks. Maybe Sal she 
hear him. Come look and he go chop her one time.” 

“Okay, knock it off, Matt. I can do without the full- 
colour description.” I was angry with myself. When I got 
home last night and collapsed on the bed, I’d barely had 
the strength to tuck in my mosquito net. Charlie was in- 
doors with me, but I suppose I must have shut Sally outside. 
The damn cat must have stalked right into the compound 
to get her, and I hadn’t even heard a sound. Sal was a 
good dog. I got her and Charlie at the same time when I 
first came out to the bush—three hard years ago. They’re 
family. 

I felt bloody rotten about Sal. There was a piece of gourd 
shell by the side of the verandah steps so I took it and walked 
over to the big shade tree at the side of the compound. I 
scratched a hole underneath it, just beside the roots, and 
pushed the bit of Sally inside. I scraped the earth back over 
the hole and stamped it flat. I don’t know why I chose to 
bury the bit of her there, except that was where she and 
Charlie always pissed; where they always liked to lie when 
the sun was up. Maybe I was just being sentimental and 
thought the tree would make a good memorial to the bitch. 
I’d miss her. 

“Clean up the rest,” I told Matt. “Make it so’s I can’t see 
any signs. Go and ask Linus for a tin of paint and give the 
front of the verandah a coat.” I left him looking down at 
the patch of blood. Matt’s a funny bloke. I don’t know if 
it’s because he spends a lot of time mixing with a European, 
but he’s not like the bush Africans. He thinks differently. 
They wouldn’t give a damn if my dog got chopped, but 
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Matt, well, like me maybe he thought Sal was family too. 
I remember thinking I’d give him a shilling a week rise at 
the end of the month. 

It doesn’t take me long to dress in the morning; about 
twenty seconds flat. I just pull on a pair of underpants and 
my work shorts. I wash, but I don’t shave until evening. I 
wear zip-sided boots and I knock them out, upside-down, 
before I put them on—just to make sure nothing else has 
taken residence inside during the night. I wear the boots 
because we get a lot of snakes in this area and they’re mostly 
the poisonous kinds—cobras. The things are everywhere. 
They don’t worry me, but I keep my eyes open, not like 
that missionary in Jos who sat over one in his thunderbox. 
Bit him on the scrotum. Don’t know what he did in a panic 
with a razor blade, but they shipped him straight back to 
England when he came out of hospital, a month later. I 
think he went mental. I thought priests shouldn’t care. 

I didn’t bother with breakfast. I had a lousy hangover, 
and I was feeling bad about Sal. Charlie kept looking at me 
all the time I sat at the table, as though it was my fault. 
Well, perhaps it was. I scratched him behind the ear. He 
likes that and goes all daft when I do it. Only this time he 
didn’t, he just went on looking with those big eyes of his. 
He wouldn’t eat the toast, either. I drank the coffee and let 
Matt pour me another cup. It’s good coffee. Matt learnt his 
trade as houseboy to a French trader. Knows all the tricks 
even if he is a bit lavish with the garlic, except in the drinks. 

“Master should go kill leopard,” he said as he was pour- 
ing. His voice was reproving as though I’d invented the 
damned animal like some Frankenstein’s monster. 

Kill the leopard? If it had suddenly sprung into the com- 
pound then, I think I’d have strangled it with my bare 
hands. It was probably lying out in some cave, right now, 
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it’s muzzle filthy with the remains of my dog, Sal. It would 
have a fat belly and be feeling obscenely contented. I stood 
up and kicked the chair away from the table. Charlie jumped 
clear, thinking I was mad with him. Matt didn’t say any- 
thing. He just waited until I’d moved away, then he picked 
up the chair. Charlie and Matt both made me feel bad. 

I grabbed my hat and walked down the track to the mine. 
Charlie followed me. 

The pit’s about five hundred yards from the house. After 
you pass the boulder where I like the view, you come on the 
mine suddenly round the edge of a patch of scrub, on a low 
hillock. The hillock means something to the local pagans. 
They made a last stand there or something, years ago. Got 
themselves wiped out except for a few women who were 
hiding in the bush. They were fighting Arab slavers; clubs 
and a few brass swords against muzzle-loading rifles. Once 
a year they all come and have a wail; then they get smashed 
out of their minds and do a bit of dancing. It’s not very 
traditional from an appearance point of view. They wear 
vests, dirty and full of holes, and shorts old ladies collect 
from boy scouts in Battersea and send out here—for some 
African trader to make a profit from. And they stink of 
sweat and wood smoke, urine and diesel oil. They nick the 
oil from me and use it as a cosmetic. I told my foreman, 
Linus, to warn them they’d get some sort of skin disease. 
He said, ““Who cares?” He probably steals the fuel himself 
and sells it to them as European medicine. I suppose, some- 
time, I’ll have to load the lot of them into the Land-Rover 
and take them down to the railhead for dermatitis treat- 
ment. 

Most of the boys were working when I reached the mine. 
Linus had the drag-line going and its engine was banging 
away on a new site making the ground shake. I could feel 
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it from where I stood and watched them. The scoop of the 
drag was taking great gouges out of the pit, pulling it up 
towards the nearest edge where the boys were loading the 
skips on the two-hundred-yard length of railway track. Oh, 
yes, I forgot about that. I also own two hundred yards of 
railway and an old engine. It runs on wood and termites! 

Linus waved to me from the cab of the drag-line. I waved 
back. Charlie was standing glumly beside me and I noticed 
several of the boys look at him as though they wished he 
was somewhere else. It wouldn’t surprise me if old Ahmed 
had a go at him some time if he thinks no one else will 
notice. Ahmed drives the train. He’s a Hausa. He carries a 
sword to and from work; long thing like a crusader sword, 
but beaten out of a forty-four-gallon oil drum. Linus 
reckons that the blade is poisoned. Maybe it is. Ahmed’s 
a bit round the twist. Chews betel nut and spits it every- 
where; mostly all over himself. The bottom half of his riga 
is stained red with it, as though he cuts chickens’ throats 
for a living. 

I hung about round the pit until lunchtime at ten. It 
was really hot again by then. I had a bit of a shout at Linus 
because he was working the drag-line too hard. “It’s all 
right,” I told him. “Okay, you’ve got to get the dirt out of 
the ground. But get it out easy. Work the drag like that and 
you'll have it wrecked within a week.” I have enough 
troubles without having to go to the bank to try to scrounge 
more money for engine repairs. 

I kept thinking about Sal. Funny, a great soppy pi dog 
can affect you like that. Strange she never had pups. She 
and Charlie used to go it sometimes, though he’d keep the 
bush dogs well away from her, but they never clicked. 

Every time I looked at Charlie that morning, I thought 
of Sal. Charlie was thinking about her, too, because al- 
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though he normally spends his time wandering round the 
piles of earth, chasing the lizards and things, now he didn’t. 
He stuck right by my side like Sal used to, and when we 
walked back to the house, he was close all the time, just 
where she liked to be. 

I remember thinking, “God, the stupid thing really is 
like a kid. Fancy having a kid like Charlie.” His coat was 
tight and polished. You could see the big muscles under 
his black fur moving smoothly when he walked. 

Charlie, me and Sal normally ate together. I don’t sup- 
pose I’d approve if I was still living in England. Dogs 
should be dogs and be treated as such, and all that. Out 
here, though, well, if I didn’t eat with them, who the hell 
would I eat with? Matt brought the lunch out to the table 
behind the house, but I still wasn’t hungry. Charlie was 
feeling the same because he just sniffed at his plate of food, 
and then he walked away and lay in a patch of shade. I 
drank two bottles of Heineken and sweated most of it out 
as quickly as it went in. 

“Come over here and talk, boy,” I called to Charlie. He 
slapped the ground behind him with his tail, making the 
dust rise, but he didn’t come out of the shade. “Ah, go to 
hell.” Charlie grinned. He does that when he’s pleased, 
embarrassed or just when he wants you to know he’s 
noticed you. Today he was embarrassed, like someone you 
meet unexpectedly who owes you money. 

I did something that made things worse. I picked up one 
of the empty Heineken bottles and slung it into the bush. 
Charlie lifted his head and watched the bottle go—it made 
a sh-sh-sh sound as it spun through the air. I felt sick, 
because I did the bottle-throwing every day and Sal always 
made a game of it and went charging across the compound 
to find the brown bottle in the scrub. Charlie looked round, 
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over his shoulder, as though he expected the bitch to ap- 
pear, then he got up and walked away to the front of the 
house, very slowly, and left me on my own. 

“Charlie...” I shouted. “Charlie, I’m sorry.” But he didn’t 
come back. For heaven’s sake, Charlie! You’re only a dog 
after all. You’re not supposed to act like people. 

Charlie did forgive me, because when I walked back to 
the mine later on in the afternoon, he joined me on the 
track and we talked as we went along. I don’t know what’s 
worse, talking to your dog, or to yourself, but if I didn’t 
have someone to discuss things with about the mine and 
things, then I’d go as mad as old Ahmed. 

The scrub was dead dry. We hadn’t had rain for months; 
every damn leaf covered with a layer of red dust. I was 
annoyed with Linus when I reached the drag-line. He’d 
allowed some of the labourers to make a fire to roast some 
corn. “You want to burn me out, you bastard? There’s a 
thousand gallons of fuel in that shed, as well as some gelig- 
nite. Use your brains, man.” 

He really jumped. Ten seconds later there wasn’t even 
a wisp of smoke in the diggings except from the drag- 
line’s exhaust. Funny people, you can call them a bastard 
and they don’t mind, but once, just after I got out here, I 
called one a poncing butterfly, and he took me to court. I 
got a fiver fine for defamation of character and a warning 
from the Yoruba judge about my future behaviour. 

Linus and me have got an understanding. He’s the best 
damn mine foreman in the region. If there’s a streak of 
tin in a thousand tons of shit, then Linus will find it. I shout 
at him sometimes, but he gets top pay and a lot of responsi- 
bility. I bought him a wife last year—as a wedding present. 
A bonus, I told him. He locked himself in his hut with her 
for a week, and wouldn’t come out. When he did, he was 
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half a stone lighter and three shades paler. I didn’t have 
the heart to trim his wages at the end of the month. They 
had twins, three weeks ago. 

It was about six thirty when the boys stopped work. 
Strange, the way they do it. No one tells them it’s time to 
stop, yet they all just lay down their tools together. It was 
months before I found out how they did it. Seems they just 
watch the sun and as soon as it drops to touch the top of 
the far hill, that’s it—knocking-off time! If I wanted ten 
more minutes work out of them I’d have to run a grader 
over the hilltop. 

I walked over to Linus who was wrapping a piece of old 
canvas over the drag-line engine. “Stores okay?” 

“Yes.” That tough sod never calls me Master, not even 
boss. He comes from some tribe in the south, but he speaks 
about four different languages and a dozen dialects of each. 
He’s twenty-five or six. Got a very square face and jaws 
that can bust open a beer bottle. I’ve seen him do it many 
times, just peeling the crown cork off with his teeth, as 
though it was aluminium foil. “Matt, he tell me about 
damn leopard,” he said. He jerked at the cords over the 
canvas and knotted a loose end. His skin is darker than 
most of the others and he’s got three tattooed lines down 
each cheek that look like cat’s whiskers. 

“The bugger got Sally,” I told him. 

“Leopard, he like dog.” 

More than you do, I thought. 

His shorts were too long for him. There was an old pair 
of slacks of mine in the house. I decided I’d give them to 
him tomorrow. 

I didn’t want to talk about Sal, or the bloody leopard at 
that moment. 

“How’s the kids?” I asked him. 
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He grinned at me. “Missus soon get another piccin in 
belly.” 

“You dirty blighter,” I told him. “‘She’s only just had the 
others. You ought to give her a rest for a few weeks.” 

He laughed. “Soon get another wife. Make two then.” 

“How on earth are you going to afford two women?” 

He pointed down into the deep groove of the pit. In the 
evening sun it looked sexual, the rounded heaps of brown 
waste on either side of it like open thighs. “Dig new piece,” 
he said. “This time he look much good.” He put one of his 
hands in a pocket and pulled out a fistful of dirt. He held it 
out to me. 

I brushed some off into my palm and rubbed my fingers 
in it. “Hey! This is columbite.” 

“It’s good, okay,” he agreed. “Soon get new bonus, eh?” 

“Bet your damn life,” I said. I looked closely at the grains 
of dust. “If we hit a thick seam of this, we’re away.” God 
Almighty! We could get some new equipment and really 
tear the guts out of this piece of land. I had instant visions 
of a private aircraft and a villa in Northern Algeria, on the 
edge of the Mediterranean; like that guy from Bauchi who 
hit it good last year. He spends every other weekend loung- 
ing around on beaches with long glasses of Pimm’s Number 
One in his hands, and screws half the American tourist 
women in Morocco. Linus was more earthy. 

“If columbite seam is good, want bonus for new wife. 
Also want motorcycle.” 

“You’re a good foreman, but you’re daft as a brush,” I 
said. “If you want to screw yourself to death, then why do 
you want to buy a motorcycle?” I tossed the handful of dust 
into the pit and watched it drift down. “No promises,” I 
said. ““But if it’s a deep seam, then you'll get your bonus.” 

We were strolling back along the track towards the house. 
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Charlie was more his old self, hunting the bush along the 
edge. I could hear him sniffing loudly like a worn-out 
vacuum cleaner. 

“T think you should dash me a partner,” said Linus. 

“Rubbish,” I said. “I dash you motorbike, maybe.” 

He laughed. e 

“You know how much money I put in this piece of 
ground?” I asked him. “Three thousand pounds. Every- 
thing I’ve got. And I owe twice as much.” 

“How many strikes you get this place?” he asked. “All 
men work, no strike. No ask for more money. No want 
special yellow helmets and no want lunch every day. Mine 
work good and no trouble.” 

“Only the trouble I get from you,” I told him. 

He scowled briefly. I could tell he was serious, now. “You 
get no troubles in mine because I am big foreman. Look 
Mister Cawber’s mine. All time get trouble. All time have 
strike. Men in jail for knife fighting. Men not coming each 
day for work. Come late all time. Come drunk. Much no 
good.” As he got more het-up his English got worse, until 
it was almost pure pigeon. “I deh go and you find all same.” 

“Okay, okay ... calm down. You’ve made your point,” I 
said. “We'll see how things go and...” 

He interrupted me. “No good...” 

“Charlie,” I called. “Come and bite the leg off this 
bugger.” 

Charlie came out of the bush at about sixty miles an hour. 
For a second, I think Linus believed the bloody dog had 
understood me. He jumped about a foot in the air, then 
realised it was a joke. He giggled, nervously. I slapped him 
on the back and a cloud of red dust billowed from the 
remains of his shirt. 

We had just reached the edge of my compound. 
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“See you in the morning, Linus,” I said. “Good and early 
so’s we can get into that soil.” 

“One hell of a day,” he grinned, then gave me a sort of 
half salute; he followed the narrow road down towards the 
village. I stood and watched him go. He’s a good foreman, 
Linus; who knows what sort of a partner he’d make. I’d 
have to watch him like a hawk, I suspected. Still, it was a 
thought. I’d sooner trust him than half the Europeans out 
here. God! If that was a good deep pocket of columbite, I’d 
got it made. 

Matt had lit the Tilley lamp on the verandah and it was 
hissing away. I could smell the paraffin. It wasn’t dark, and 
the lamp looked pale. There was already a cloud of insects 
hurtling around it, battering themselves on the glass and 
dropping to the ground. 

“Okay, Charlie,” I said. “That’s another day.” 

I strolled up into the house. It was getting a bit cooler 
already. Matt had filled the tin tub in my bedroom so I 
stripped off and stepped into it. Charlie sat himself down 
by the door and just watched. I soaped the red dust off me 
and the water was stained ochre—even the damned suds get 
orange coloured; then I towelled off. I like this time of the 
day. It’s quiet, and after my bath I feel good and cool and 
clean. I stood by the table and soaped my face, then I had 
a shave. That was good, too. I put on some clean underwear 
and a shirt and slacks. I pulled on my best mosquito boots 
and felt all tough, hard and keen. 

“Okay, Matt, dinner,” I shouted. I felt like eating now. 
Not like lunchtime. I hadn’t forgotten Sally, but the news 
about the columbite seam had distracted me. Mining gets 
you like that. 

Mining! Hell, when I was a kid, I lived it. Kids are 
funny people. There I was living in a ruddy mining town. 
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Coal dust in every damned crack and crevice. Coal dust on 
the pavements, making the lines between the grey slabs 
black; coal dust in the gutters; coal dust everywhere, we 
even had it floating on top of our school milk. And you 
know what we did when the class was over? We ran all the 
way to the dumps and made our own mines in the slag 
heaps. I had blue scars on my knees and shoulders five years 
before I ever saw a virgin coal face. 

We played at pit disasters. That was the favourite game. 
Half of us would be the men trapped in the pit, and the 
other half the rescuers. Even the girls played at disasters; 
eight-year-olds with snotty noses and tatty knickers stand- 
ing watching, pretending to be women, wives, sweethearts; 
pretending to weep when the others dug out our ‘bodies’. 
That’s being a kid in a mining town. I suppose it conditions 
you. 

“Bert Southdale bought it today, Mam.” 

“Did he, Dad? Poor Ethel, and her with the five kids.” 

“Rotten prop. He should ’ave seen it.” 

“And her old mother. Poor Ethel, all she'll get is the 
pension and assistance.” 

“Whole roof came down in number seven. Big slab cut 
Bert right in ’alf.” 

“And the youngest isn’t strong. A bit funny in the ’ead.” 

“What you got tonight, lass?” 

“Kippers, Dad.” 

“It’s Wednesday, then.” 

“Yes, Wednesday. You'll be going to the whippets.” 

a as 


Columbite. It’s not black like coal. It’s not even dirty... 
at least, where I was brought up, black was dirt ... red was 
just a colour. Columbite: ten years ago, you couldn’t flog a 
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pound of it. It was just pit rubbish; stuff you scraped away 
along with the sand, the top soil and the laterite, to get at 
the tin. That’s what I started with, out here. Tin. Not that 
I even find much of that. 

How much was columbite fetching a ton? A lot more 
than tin, I knew that. Plus a hefty bonus for every hundred 
tons. The Yanks buy every ounce they can get. Something 
to do with their space programme; they refine it into 
columbium and toughen stainless steel with it. I was excited. 
I'd get the boys to sink a few bores and estimate the size of 
the find. Hell, it could stretch hundreds of yards under the 
concession, with luck. I could get it assayed and then take 
the report to the bank. Get another drag-line going. Employ 
another twenty men; maybe more. 


Matt had laid the table in the small living room at the 
other end of the house. He does a good job of table-laying 
—all very civilised, tablecloth, napkins, wine, the lot. An- 
other Tilley lamp, hanging on the wall, makes it look like 
a King’s Road bistro. And the service—you couldn’t fault 
it. I had canned tomato soup and then steak with yam. I 
washed it down with the wine Linus brings in from the 
French Territory once a month in a five-gallon carboy. 

“Charlie no eat still,” said Matt, clearing the table after- 
wards. “He sick about his missus.” 

“Poor bastard,” I said. 

“No damn good leopard,” Matt grunted. 

“I’m going to drive to the club,” I told him. “Got to see 
someone—talk a bit of business about the mine, maybe.” 

Matt knew business was probably the last thing in my 
mind when I mentioned the club, but he didn’t question me. 
I ruffled Charlie’s head and walked out to the Land-Rover. 
Charlie came’ as far as the vehicle with me, then stopped. 
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He didn’t know if he was invited or not and he wanted to 
come. I thought about taking him, but remembered the 
comments of the club secretary last time I had. “Sorry, 
Charlie. See you when I get back.” He stood, his back legs 
quivering; then when I climbed inside without calling him, 
he turned away. ‘, 

“Matt,” I shouted. “Lock Charlie in the house.” 

Matt called back, “Yes, Master.” 

It was black dark, now. I switched on the headlights and 
started the motor. 

It takes me three-quarters of an hour to get to town, if I 
take it easy. I can do it in thirty minutes if I’m in a hurry 
or if I’m drunk—but it hammers the suspension. There 
isn’t an inch of tarmac road until I reach the township. 

I turned the Land-Rover around in the compound and 
headed down the track. It’s narrow at first, until I reach the 
village, then it widens out a little. It’s just a flat rough track, 
all potholes, ridges and hollows. The headlamps bounce up 
and down and you can’t tell how deep the holes are, until 
you smash into them and the suspension bangs and clatters. 
And the doves—at this time of the year, just before the 
rainy season, there are thousands of the poor little blighters 
all along the track. It’s no good stopping every fifty yards 
and shooing them away. I just have to drive and not think 
about them. I don’t know why they like to sit and rest in 
the middle of the track; maybe they’re scared of snakes or 
something, and like the open ground. Someone should tell 
them about trucks. 

I reached the main road twenty minutes later. You can 
tell it’s a main road because it’s raised a little higher from 
the surrounding country. There are steep banks, sloping 
away on either side of it, built just right for overturning a 
car if you miss the road on a bend. That’s why so many of 
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wonder the drivers paint religious slogans on the sides of 
their wagons. 

I like driving at night in Africa. During the daytime, the 

bush can look empty. If you’re lucky, you might see the odd 
warthog early mornings, and sometimes the baboons or red 
monkeys sitting picking themselves on the rock piles, but 
nothing much else. Night-time, though, the bush is alive in 5 
I the car lights ... eyes everywhere, up trees, in holes in the 
i” ground, staring out at you, switching themselves on and | 
| off, hypnotised eyes, yellow eyes, green ones, blue and 
i orange; eyes by the million. And the eyes can belong to 
i anything from a praying mantis upwards to an elephant. 
i I ran over a cobra one night along this stretch of road. 
Cobras aren’t supposed to be much more than six feet long, 
but this one, I swear, was almost the full width of the road. 
He must have been about twelve feet. I backed up to see if he 
was still there. I’d got four wheels over him, but he’d gone | 
into the bush and I was damned if I was going to get out of 
the cab to find him. I'll bet he was angry. 
i | I reached the club compound and swung the Land-Rover i 
Hh | Nose so it was pointing towards the gate. I used to park it 
i the other way round until last Christmas. I got pissed as 
usual—no, more than usual—and backed the thing smack 
into a big Yankee Ford belonging to the Emir’s brother. 
They look good those big Yanks, air-conditioning and all 
i that chrome, but they don’t make them like Land-Rovers. My 
machine didn’t have a scratch, but the Emir’s brother had 
to walk home. He was quite sad about the incident. 

Anyone can join the club. It used to be ‘whites only’. Now 
they keep it a bit exclusive by insisting on black ties and 
4 dinner jackets after six o’clock. You can get away with just 
a a cummerbund at this time of the year, but otherwise they 
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try to enforce the rule. It doesn’t make a damn to the com- 
mittee if you’re a Hausa prince who normally wears a pricey 
silk riga; when you come to the club in the evenings, you 
wear a dinner jacket. I didn’t. The price of a dinner jacket 
to me is the price of twenty shovels, or a hundred soil 
baskets, or two hundred gallons of fuel. Maybe I'll buy one 
some day, but you have to get your priorities right. They 
argued for a while, but, so long as I just stayed in the bar, 
they let me get away with it. 

“Brannington...” someone shouted as I pushed open the 
bar door. 

I saw Jack Taylor sitting at the far end of the room. He 
was drinking alone. The last person I felt like drinking 
with right then was Taylor. He’s too bumptious for me. I 
waved vaguely to him and looked for a seat nearer the door. 
He didn’t let me escape. 

“Bill ... come and have a drink.” 

Blast! I smiled at him and walked over. He took his feet 
off the next stool and offered it to me. “Thanks.” 

“‘Where’ve you been, old boy?” he asked. “Haven’t seen 
you here since ... absolutely bloody ages.” He went to some 
posh school. 

“T was here last night,” I said. “I'll have a scotch.” If he 
wanted to buy me a drink, he wasn’t going to get away with 
the cheap bottle of local beer he normally bought. 

He waved a finger at the barman. “A scotch.” 

“Thanks,” I said, as though I’d never been bought such 
an exciting and expensive drink before. He didn’t notice. 

“How’s the jolly old digging going?” He talked like an 
R.A.F. pilot in a twenty-year-old war film. 

“I might have made a columbite hit,” I told him. He 
went on grinning stupidly. He obviously didn’t know what 
columbite was. “Mining’s graft,” I said. “Bloody graft, 
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mate.” If I have to put up with this idiot all night, I thought, 
I’ll be bored stiff. I decided to finish my drink and push off 
down to the native quarter. There’s some good bars there, 
and noise; the sort of noise people make when they’re 
honestly enjoying themselves. And there’s always Fat Nelly, 
one of the barmaids in Ngello’s Hotel. What a woman, she 
loves everybody. Must weigh thirty stone if she’s an ounce. 

“Splendid,” he said. “Work keeps a man fst.” 

I looked at his hands. They were white and podgy. You’d 
have thought he was working in a gambling cellar off the 
Brompton Road, not out in Africa. He probably never even 
saw the sun. His hands are like a woman’s; the nails pruned 
and clean. They almost made me shudder. 

I saw Polly Kimber slink into the bar. She had on a white 
dress showing she wasn’t wearing much underneath. She 
looked sleek, and the white made her brown shoulders very 
sexy. She shook her hair back confidently, and looked my 
way. 

She smiled and walked over. I was glad. She might give 
me an excuse to get away from Taylor. “Hi,” she said. “And 
what brings the great Brannington into town two nights 
running?” 

“You, darling.” I could smell her perfume. It was the 
same one she’d been wearing six months ago, the evening 
she came out to my place while her old man was on 
tour. Only then it smelt of woman’s perspiration and sex, 
too. 

She smiled again. “Well, Galahad, don’t let a lady stand 
at the bar while you have a stool.” 

I stood and offered it to her. It was good. It put her be- 
tween me and Taylor. He said good evening to her, but she 
didn’t answer him. Not many of the women like Jack Tay- 
lor, he’s all hands while he waltzes with them. 
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“You feel like a whisky?” I asked her. 

“Please.” 

I gave her the one Taylor had bought me and called the 
barman. 

“Master P”’ 

“Two triples to follow that,” I said pointing at the glass 
Polly was holding. 

The barman grinned and got the point. He knew, when 
I was drinking, I’d consider a glass empty when it had a 
single slug left wetting the bottom. Jack Taylor also got the 
point. He blushed. When the barman slid the two glasses 
across to me, Jack Taylor stood, said, “Cheerio then, Bran- 
nington ... Mrs. Kimber...” and went through to the 
billiards room. I climbed on his seat, next to Polly. 

“‘Where’s the husband?” 

“Sick,” she said. She swallowed the single scotch in one 
swig and picked up the triple. “It’s either malaria or the 
last stages of syphilis.” 

“Charming,” I said. 

“Well, either way, he’s delirious. He’s in the hospital. 
Been there since this morning.” 

“Hope he’s all right.” 

“Why?” 

I shrugged. It really didn’t worry me what happened to 
Mark Kimber. I didn’t dislike him or anything, he just 
wasn’t one of my drinking friends, although his wife was. 

“It comes and goes,” she said. “He gets it every two or 
three months, whether he takes Paxadrine or not. Lays him 
up for a few days and then he’s okay.” 

“Nasty,” I said. 

“So he says.” She looked bored by the subject. Africa 
seems to do that to wives. Resentment becomes a habit. They 
resent the heat, the dirt, the smells, the discomfort, the sick- 
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ness, the insects. Eventually, they even resent their husbands. 

“Work all right?” asked Polly. 

“So-so,” I said. “Might have hit it good today. Columbite. 
Don’t know yet how much.” 

“T hope it’s good. Ten thousand tons.” She meant it. It 
made me feel warm inside. “You’ve had a bad run, Bill.” 

“Not too bad. I manage. But a hit would help.” 

“Tf it’s big, what'll you do?” 

I was looking at her hair. It’s rich, thick, golden; bleached 
almost white at the sides by the sun. She spent a lot of time 
just lying beside the club swimming pool. “Haven't thought. 
Expand the mine. Get it going so that it pays out regularly. 
Build myself a decent house.” 

“Get yourself another wife,” she said. 

“Where the hell would I find a wife?” I asked her. “I 
don’t get paid leaves, remember. Anyway, maybe I’m still 
married to that bitch of mine.” 

“Spend some of the money on a trip home. Find out. 
Insist on the divorce if you’re married. You can get one now 
anyway on grounds of incompatibility.” 

“And where would I find the new wife?” 

She looked at me carefully. I was conscious of the muck I 
never seem to be able to soak completely out of my skin. 
“You’re a good-looking man. Got all your teeth and hair. 
You're young.” 

“You get divorced, Polly. You marry me,” I said. 

She laughed. Her mouth was wide and her teeth as white 
as her dress. She raised her glass to me. “Cheers.” 

Mark Kimber is a South African. Like me, he’s a miner. 
The difference is he went to University for six years and got 
a doctorate in crystallography, then a top job with his father’s 
company, mining industrial diamonds. Now, he’s the cream; 
manages the whole of his company’s business in West Africa. 
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He’s probably got a hundred thousand in the bank, and he’s 
got Polly. She was a model when he met her on a leave in 
London. I guess she must be the most expensive woman in 
West Africa. Not for me, though. 

“Tl tell you what, Bill Brannington. I’m fed up and dry. 
You can do me a favour...” , 

““What’s that?” 

“Stay here and get drunk with me ... take me home 
safely, and then...’’ She didn’t finish the sentence. 

I waved my hand at the barman. “Two more triples, 
Elhija.” 

We drank for a couple more hours, and we talked. I told 
Polly about Sal and the damned leopard. She was sorry. She 
likes my dogs. As soon as I began thinking about old Sal, 
the drink started to make me feel sorry for myself and I 
was glad Polly talked me out of the mood. There weren’t 
many people in the club, no other women. The men watched 
us and made me feel as though they were jackals waiting for 
a lion to finish his meal so they could snatch the scraps. 
Polly’s good for a man’s ego. 

“Let’s go before the wick gets too soaked to burn,” she 
said. She didn’t wait for me to reply, but just walked out of 
the bar. I felt a bit foolish following her. I wondered which 
of the bastards would tell Kimber I’d been drinking with 
his wife. One of them would ... “I thought you ought to 
know, Mark, old boy.” Polly would have to talk her way 
out of it. She’d manage. She was beautiful enough to make 
a man believe anything—most of all that she belonged ex- 
clusively to him. 

She was standing on the club steps, swinging her hand- 
bag behind her back and looking up at the stars. They seem 
ten times bigger out here. ““You in the Land-Rover ?” 

svY esi” 
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“Then you’d better follow me,” she said. She drove an 
Alfa Romeo Sports, the only one in the north. It was about 
the most unsuitable car you could get for the territory. She 
could drive it along the odd five miles of paved road in the 
township. Outside, on the bush tracks at anything over ten 
miles an hour it grounded every twenty yards. Maybe it was 
Kimber’s way of trying to keep his wife at home and seem 
generous at the same time. 

They’ve got a big bungalow on the road out to the airport. 
Real British Raj, the design; brick, cement, Italian roof 
tiles. It’s got about twelve rooms, not counting two bath- 
rooms and three lavatories. There’s only Mark and Polly. 
The half-dozen servants have quarters of their own at the 
end of the compound. I left the Land-Rover out in the 
road and walked up the driveway. Polly had parked the car 
and was waiting for me. The lights were on in the bunga- 
low. She handed me the door key and waited for me to use 
it. I did. She stepped past and walked straight through the 
lounge to the rooms at the back. She called me. 

“There’s nobody in. Servants have left.” 

You don’t get much carpeting in African houses, only in 
the sort the Kimbers live in. It felt strange to walk on, after 
my mud floors. 

“In here,” she called. The lights were on, everywhere. I 
tried to decide which room contained her voice. “This one, 
idiot!” It was their bedroom. One of Mark’s suits was hang- 
ing outside the wardrobe where a servant had put it ready 
for him to wear the next day. It didn’t matter that the 
Master was in hospital, the servant had his orders and his 
daily duty. I felt a little uncomfortable. It was bad enough 
to screw a man’s wife—doing it in his bed seemed to make 
it more like the start of a vendetta. 

“Would you like a bath?” Polly asked. Her hands were 
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reaching for a zip behind her neck. It was an elegant move- 
ment. 

“T had one.” 

“Then go and have another. I don’t want laterite dust all 
over me and my sheets. Get rid of the dust and the sweat.” 

“Sometimes you’re a cow,” I said. I was tempted to turn 
round and push off. She pulled the zip ‘down and her dress 
slid off her shoulders. Any ideas I had of leaving dis- 
appeared. 

“Help yourself to a towel. They’re in the bathroom cup- 
board.” 

I was a bit drunk and the gleaming tiles in the bathroom 
didn’t help. They reflected the lights from every direction 
and made me feel dizzy. I thought of my own place with 
the Tilley lamps. I ran the water deep, stripped and climbed 
in. She was right about the laterite dust. I’d probably picked 
up more of it when I drove in. The collar of my shirt, where 
it rubbed my neck, was orange. It was so good lying in the 
deep and comfortable bath I nearly went to sleep. She called 
me again from the bedroom so I climbed out and rubbed 
myself dry and left a red tide mark around the bath. There 
was some talc on the shelf; I helped myself. I didn’t bother 
to put my clothes on again. I left them where they lay, on 
the floor, and walked through to her naked. 

She was lying on the bed—white sheets. Her body was 
polished mahogany, even her breasts. I wondered where she 
sunbathed to get them like that; they were small, well- 
shaped. But her belly was white, like mine, where she wore 
her sun pants. It was attractive, the whiteness trapped be- 
tween the brown of her thighs ... almost as though it was 
there deliberately, to draw attention to that part of her body. 

She pulled me down to her as I sat on the bed. I swung 
my legs up. She felt smooth, soft. She kissed me, pressing 
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my head so hard against her that her teeth bit into my lips. 
I didn’t complain. I let my fingers run along her side, to 
her armpit, then across until I could hold her breast. She put 
her leg over mine and I felt one of her hands burrowing 
between us. Liz used to do that, too; when it was still good. 

It was much later, when the sheets beneath were soaked 
with our sweat, and my chest was slippery above hers, Polly 
pushed up against me with her small fists until she could 
look at my face. 

“Bill Brannington,” she said. “If you’re as good at being 
a miner, you'll end up a millionaire.” 





I’m A Lousy prunK. No matter how hard or how often I 
practise, I’m still a lousy drunk. It never gets better. It’s not 
I get fighting mad, or even argumentative—I’m just a lousy 
drunk. I stagger, trip over things, drop glasses. Everything 
attacks me. If there’s a hole, then I fall into it. If there are 
trees around, then when I reach for one for support, the 
damn thing moves away and leaves me off balance. I’m the 
sort of bloke you find lying in gutters or sleeping it off 
behind hedges. We don’t drink more than other drunks, it’s 
just that they cope better. 

You don’t have to tell me! I know, I shouldn’t drive 
when I hang one on. I wouldn’t, not in England, or any- 
where in Europe for that matter. I wouldn’t in Lagos. But 
up here ... well, if I can get the nose of the Land-Rover out 
of the township, then I won’t see another person on the road 
until I reach my own compound—late at night, that is, any- 
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way. Bush Africans stay in their compounds once it gets 
dark—I don’t blame them with mad drunk Europeans 
around. 

I was having trouble driving. Hell, I even had trouble 
getting the Land-Rover started—finding the ignition switch. 
Two roads, side by side, sometimes overlapping, but more 
often looking like dual-carriageways of ploughed earth, un- 
wound in front of me in the headlamps. I screwed up my 
eyes to try and make the roads one. It wasn’t any good. The 
second my eyes relaxed, the roads sprang apart and I had 
to fight to keep the car under control and out of the bush. I 
was smashed. 

I remember how it started, I can’t remember how the hell 
it finished. Polly said it was a good screw, or something. I 
was thinking about Liz and Christ knows what! I rolled 
off Polly and lay against the headboard of the bed. She must 
have had the whisky bottle on the floor beside her. She just 
reached out a hand and there was the green bottle—im- 
ported, the genuine pure malt stuff. She unscrewed the top, 
raised the bottle, and then she said a very stupid thing. Well, 
it was stupid at the time... 

“‘Here’s to the ghost of poor old Sally.” She took a long 
pull at the neck and then wrinkled her face as the whisky 
burnt her mouth. 

I took the bottle off her and poured a lot of it into me in 
one go. If I’d been trying to forget Sal, I remembered her 
now. Even when I passed the bottle back to Polly and saw 
her white stomach again, it just reminded me of the light 
patch of Sally’s fur the leopard left. It made me feel sick. I 
grabbed the bottle off Polly and had another drink, and sud- 
denly Sal was the most important thing in the world, and 
I wanted her alive, back with me; her stupid head resting 
on my knee. 
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“Steady,” said Polly. 

I tried to harden up. It didn’t work very well. My voice 
was gruff. “That bloody stupid dog. Have you ever owned 
a dog, Polly?” 

“Yes, I’ve owned a dog.” 

“Well, I loved my dog Sal,” I said. “I loved her.” 

“You've still got Charlie. He’s a good dog. You love him 
too, don’t you, Bill?” She started talking to me as though I 
was a child. I had another swig at the bottle and this time 
I didn’t pass it back to her. Polly leant her head on my 
chest. I felt her kissing me. I drank some more whisky and 
accidentally spilled some; it ran down into Polly’s hair. She 
didn’t move. 

I thought some more about Sally. She’d been so small 
when I first got her I had to drive into the town to buy a 
baby’s feeding bottle. I felt a right fool in the store, over- 
heard by half a dozen European women shoppers. I fed her 
and Charlie every three hours, day and night for over a 
week. I didn’t get a decent night’s rest. Don’t ever give a 
girl-friend an unweaned puppy, she’ll never want kids when 
she finds out how much sleep she loses. 

You know something? Not one of those dogs ever made 
a mess in the house. Not a puddle. Right from the first day 
they climbed out of the cardboard box they slept in; they 
waddled outside and did it there. They grew up soon, 
though. Charlie was always the ruffian of the pair of them. 
Sally wasn’t a coward, but she was a lady. She never started 
fights with the other dogs that sometimes came into the 
compound. Charlie fought, though. He loved it. 

The dogs were a lot of fun while they were little. Sally 
had the brains, Charlie the brawn. If they found something 
strange, like a big chameleon or something, then Sally 
would stand back and let Charlie do the dangerous bit of 
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the discovering for the pair of them. If he didn’t get bitten, 
thumped, jumped on or gored, then she knew she was safe, 
too. Except one time when she killed a snake in my bed- 
room; fast as a mongoose. It was a boomsling that had drop- 
ped off one of the trees in the compound and landed on the 
verandah. I don’t like snakes in my bedroom. Maybe she 
saved my life. 

Poor little Sal. I thought about that damn leopard and I 
hoped he’d done a quick job of killing my bitch. 

“T’m sorry, Bill,” said Polly. Her arms were tight around 
me. 

I looked down at her blonde hair and I was surprised to 
find myself crying. I wiped my hand across my face and 
pushed Polly away. I turned and sat on the edge of the bed 
and drained the last of the whisky bottle. 

“T think you'd better stay the night,” said Polly, watching 
me. 

I remember it was difficult getting dressed. Polly didn’t 
like me going, but when I insisted, she helped me. I know I 
staggered in the doorway and hit my head on the wood- 
work. 

I think she said something about the guest-room, and her 
old man, Mark, understanding in the circumstances. I 
thought, hell, if he understands this, he’ll understand any- 
thing! But I didn’t want to stay. I wanted to get back and 
be on my own, and with Charlie. I guess Charlie was family 
and I needed him, now. 

Somewhere off the main road, I swerved and ran the 
Land-Rover into the bush. It bounced four feet into the air. 
I ended up in a thick patch of scrub and stalled the thing. 
Good job the rains hadn’t started, or I’d have been there 
until they dragged me out of the mud with a tractor. As it 
was, there was hard ground under the laterite dust and 
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somehow I managed to get her out in reverse with all four 
wheels driving and scrabbling. 

One of the headlamps was broken and that didn’t help 
matters. I don’t know how I managed to get to my place, 
but I was damn relieved when I saw it. I nearly ran over a 
bullock near the village. ; 

The single headlamp swung across the compound. There 
was the usual welcoming Tilley lamp, like a homing beacon, 
on the verandah and light showed in the windows of the 
living room and the bedroom. I hadn’t even stopped the car 
when Matt ran out to me. 

“Master, you come, you come.” He was shouting. 

I didn’t know whether he was congratulating me or mak- 
ing a request. My head was really going round. I couldn’t 
get my eyes to concentrate on anything and I wasn’t sure I 
could stand if I climbed out of the Land-Rover. I was 
slumped in the seat and damned glad to be back. 

He pulled open the door next to me and caught me as I 
swayed. 

“Oh, Master Bill,” he said, but it wasn’t a reprimand. 

I swung my feet round and let myself slide gently down 
the side of the Land-Rover until I touched the ground. It 
felt like thick sponge rubber; a trampoline! 

“Woweee...” I said. I giggled stupidly. 

Matt hooked his arm under me and held me steady. 

I was too dizzy now to push him away—normally, with 
only half a skinful, I would have done so. I don’t like 
people helping me to my own bed—especially any of my 
boys. 

I saw the mess when I got to the door. Matt was still sup- 
porting me and I kicked at the broken woodwork with my 
feet. It was a mistake, I nearly crippled myself. 

“What the hell?” I asked. My voice was so slurred I had 
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a second go at saying it, in case he hadn’t understood. 
“Witte. 

“Leopard ...” he said it softly. “He deh come back, 
Master.” 

I pushed myself away from him and balanced against the 
shattered door. 

“Leopard? Here?” I must have guessed the next bit be- 
cause I started shouting in a kind of panic. “Charlie? 
Charlie, where the hell are you? Charlie...?” 

“He gone, Master,” whispered Matt. He wasn’t white 
with fear, but he was as near white as any West African is 
likely to get in the circumstances. Maybe he thought I’d kill 
him when he told me. “Leopard break in through door, 
Master, take Charlie.” 

I staggered in. God, the room was a mess! That cat might 
have taken Charlie, but he didn’t go easily. He was a big 
strong dog. There'd been one hell of a fight, by the look of 
it. Blood was everywhere. Blood and fur. I doubt if all of it 
was Charlie’s. The furniture was smashed to matchwood. 
There were deep claw marks scored down the plaster of one 
wall, where the leopard had used it as a springboard at some 
stage of the battle. 

It sobered me up a bit; but not much. Matt was looking 
at me with his eyes very wide. I guess I looked frightening. 
I stumbled through to the bedroom. It was a mess, too, but 
most of the fighting had been in the living room. 

I pulled open the door of my wardrobe and grabbed my 
shotgun. It’s an old double-barrelled hammer gun, a Belgium 
piece I bought some months ago when some bloke I fired 
threatened to murder me. The cartridges were in a box on 
the shelf. I snatched at a handful, spilling half of them onto 
the floor. I shook my head to clear it a little, but it made me 
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dizzier and my brain seemed to swill around my skull like 
dregs in a teacup. 

“Get me a flashlight,” I shouted at Matt. 

“‘No, Master, no,” he said. “No deh go this time.” 

I hit him. One hard drunken slap across his face. His head 
jerked back with the force of the blow, and he looked sur- 
prised. “Get me a bloody flashlight.” He didn’t answer, but 
turned and hurried out of the room. I leant against the ward- 
robe and waited—God knows what I was thinking. 

I wasn’t sorry I’d hit him then, only later. He was back 
quickly, with my long chrome torch. I flicked the switch 
and shone the beam out of the window, across the com- 
pound. It was powerful and well focused. I lurched past him 
to the door from the living room. I could smell the blood 
in there, there was so much of it. My stomach was heay- 
ing. 

“Master, no go, no go.” 

I ignored him. I shone the torch down at the dirt below 
the verandah steps. There was a thick trail of blood. It 
looked black in the light of the lamp. I saw the deep blurred 
prints of the big cat in the dust. I was swaying then; very 
unsteady. I turned back to shout something at Matt. He was 
standing in the doorway looking like a terrified child, his 
fingers in his mouth. 

“Get me a drink, quick ... Whisky, not beer.” 

He disappeared and trotted out seconds later with the 
bottle in his hands. I could see he didn’t like the situation. 
I almost pulled his hand off getting at the bottle. I didn’t 
even bother to uncork it, I smashed the neck off against the 
barrel of the shotgun, and poured a good tumblerful of the 
spirit down my throat. It didn’t settle my stomach and 
sober me, like I hoped it would, it made me puke. I bent 
over and was sick. I wiped my mouth with my shirt sleeve 
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and threw the bottle down; then I tried following the blood 
trail. 

It was easy for the first hundred yards. The leopard must 
have carried Charlie in his jaws, and, because Charlie was 
no lightweight, it took the easy route along the track to- 
wards the mine. The blood showed on the trail. Then the 
cat decided to use the bush and it got difficult for me. I was 
staggering and stumbling. I was just bloody lucky I didn’t 
come across a puff-adder in that dry grass. I was crashing 
through the scrub, and the wait-a-bit thorn bushes were 
tearing at me. I didn’t notice them. 

I don’t know how long I followed that blood trail, but it 
was getting thinner and thinner in the grass as Charlie’s 
blood ran out of him. 

I was mad; stopping every few seconds and screaming 
Charlie’s name, although I knew it couldn’t do any good. 
Maybe I was doing it because I was frightened myself. I 
was like a bull elephant on heat. I wasn’t tracking my way 
through the bush, I was smashing it—bursting through the 
low bushes, stumbling, staggering, swearing, shouting. I 
didn’t know where I was, and I didn’t care as long as I 
could see that blood trail. 

I tripped over some tree roots and crashed down. Sober 
I'd have got my arms up to protect myself, drunk and with 
the gun and flashlight I didn’t manage very well and my 
face took my full weight. It’s ugly enough anyway—the fall 
didn’t help matters. I felt my nose crack and squash, but it 
didn’t hurt, then. I pushed myself to my knees and swung 
up the flashlight. 

“Christ...!”? I saw eyes. Yellow eyes, staring straight at 
the beam of the light. They were about thirty yards ahead 
across a clearing. Unwinking yellow beads in the 
grass. : 
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“Charlie .. . Charlie...” I shouted. The eyes didn’t move. 
If it had been Charlie, I reasoned, the poor bastard would 
come to me even if he’d have had to drag himself all the 
way. “You bastard,” I shouted, and I brought the gun up. 
I didn’t take proper aim and I managed to snag the two 
triggers with the same finger. Both barrels went off at once 
and knocked me over backwards. The flashlamp beam went 
upwards like a searchlight. The recoil seemed to have torn 
off my finger. My face hadn’t hurt, but by Christ, my hand 
did. I think I screamed again. I dropped the torch and 
struggled onto my knees. I couldn’t see the eyes, now. The 
torchlight was shining into the dust. I snapped open the 
shotgun. It wasn’t self-ejecting and I had to prise out the 
empty shells. My hand was numb and bleeding and I bent 
my head and tried getting them out with my teeth. Some- 
how, I managed, although it probably took me a couple of 
minutes. And the leopard didn’t charge! I found two new 
cartridges in my trouser pocket and jammed them awk- 
wardly into the gun. I snatched up the torch and shone it 
forward. God Almighty! The eyes were still there. 

This time, I held the torch, jammed under the gun barrels 
with my left hand, while I aimed, more carefully. I let go 
one shot, and then re-aimed and let go the second. I must 
have been out of my mind because I didn’t even wait to re- 
load again, which I should have done. Instead, I stood, and 
charged in a drunken way at where the eyes had been— 
shouting like a maniac, holding the gun like a club. If that 
leopard was wounded, then I was going to smash it to death; 
grind it, stamp it, wreck it. 

I reached a pile of low rocks and what I saw made me 
stop in horror, and drop my shotgun. 

Charlie lay there. His muzzle was towards where I’d been 


kneeling with the gun. I’d shot his head all to hell, the 
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pellets had shattered it. There was more blood and brains 
everywhere between the boulders. 

It didn’t matter, though, not to Charlie. Because, back 
of his head, neck and chest, there wasn’t anything else. Just 
a chewed pulpy mess, then nothing more, except blood. 

I shrieked. Not with fright, but with some crazy, drunken, 
hopeless, madness. 


It was black in the pit; so black and dark that even when 
my hand was close to my face I couldn’t see it. The lumps 
of coal were sharp and I could feel it digging into my back 
as I leant against it. I could taste coal dust in my mouth and 
when I ran my tongue over my teeth, there was grit on my 
gums. 

“Okay, Brannington,” the mine manager had said. “Do 
a fortnight down the pit so you know what it’s like for the 
men.” 

It was like that game we played on the heaps; lying there, 
shouting, laughing. “I’m down here ... come and dig me 
out. Get off, you daft beggar. Eh, Nev, don’t pull me boots 
off. Nev, you rotten sod! Me Mam will kill me.”’ Only 
there wasn’t any shouting, just the murmur of the men talk- 
ing. 

“Mister, what’s wrong?” 

“Electric’s gone.” 

“‘What’s that mean, Mister?” 

“Tt means we bloody sit here till they mend the gener- 
ator.” 

“‘Ain’t the generator, lad, it’s the bloody power cable. 
Some daft bugger’s run a wheel o’er it. Bet your bloody 
life.”” 

“There y’are ... light’s back. Don’t hang about then, you 
men. You, lad, office boy. Don’t just sit on your arse like 
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you do at your desk. Go and get the tea cans, sharp, lad.” 
“Yes, Mister.” 


“Do you always stand in corners on your own?” 
“No, not always.” 

“Only at parties?” 

“T’m not feeling very sociable.” 

“T’m sorry—I’ll go away.” 

“No ... don’t do that. I’m Bill. Brannington, Bill.” 
“Hello, Brannington Bill, I’m Liz.” 

“Hello, Liz.” 


We threw bread for the ducks on the pond in Kew Gar- 
dens. They were competing with the fish for the crumbs. 
Great swirls of water and some surprised duckling sitting 
there looking stupid while a big roach gulped down the 
duck’s crust. 

We strolled across the gardens, past the Pagoda and down 
towards the pines. It was late afternoon, hot summer. We 
held hands and walked, then we sat down on the grass. 

We slept ... at least, I slept. I was thinking about Dad. 
The funeral last week. Black clothes, coal dust ... bloody 
coal dust. I kept thinking, as they were lowering the coffin 
into the ground, “Why the hell didn’t they cremate the 
poor bugger? All his life he works under the ground. And 
it kills him. Coal dust in everything; the food you eat; the 
beds you sleep in; the air you breathe. And what happens 
when you die of it? They put you in black clothes and in- 
side a black box, and then they dig another hole and stick 
you down in it.” And, as I stood by the grave, I could see 
black bits of coal glistening in the soil of the churchyard. 

“You've got to go back to London, lad.” 

“But, Mam ... I can get work here. I don’t mind.” 
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“It’s not what me and your Dad worked for. You go 
back and finish your studies. I'll be all right. There’s Mag 
and oh, plenty of them. Don’t you worry.” 

“Okay, Mam.” 

Liz woke me. She’d undone the buttons down the front 
of my shirt and her fingers were soft and gentle on my chest. 

“Hey! It’s almost dark.” 

“Eight o’clock. You’ve slept three hours.” 

“Three hours?” 

She laughed. ‘‘I’ve been lying here guarding you.” 

“From what?” 

“Oh ... all sorts of things. Animals ... wild beasts. The 
Queen’s Beasts. All the other wild things in Kew Gardens.” 
She undid more buttons. 

“Squirrels...” 

“And pigeons.” 

“Are we locked in?” I was still sleepy. I didn’t feel like 
moving. 

“Do you mind?” 

“No.” 

“We've got all the gardens to ourselves. Everyone’s gone.” 

“Good. Hey, Liz ... you can’t do that here...” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, suppose someone ... a keeper...” 


There should have been a cool hospital ward, and an 
equally cool and beautiful white-uniformed nurse for me to 
focus on; there wasn’t, there was just Matt and Linus. Matt 
was bending over me and I lay on a mattress in Linus’s hut 
in the village. Matt was wiping at my face with a wet cloth. 

“He deh wake,” he’said to Linus. 

I lifted my head a fraction then decided it was unwise 
and painful. It throbbed like hell. Matt’s face was blurred 
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above me. He reached forward with the cloth again, but I 
pushed his arm away. 

Linus came and stood beside him and looked at me. 
“Okay?” he asked. 

“Okay,” I said. It was agony to speak. The word came 
out dry as a bucket of slack. . 

“Get me a drink of water, Matt.” I tried to ease myself up 
onto one elbow and there was a quick jab of pain from my 
hand. I held it up in front of me. It was bandaged, untidily. 

“He deh got cut,” said Matt. He lifted my head and held 
a cup of water to my mouth. It was lukewarm, but it helped. 
My mouth didn’t feel so filthy. “Face bad, too.” 

I hadn’t noticed the separate pain in my face—my head 
was just one big ache, anyway. I put up my other hand and 
felt my nose. It was so swollen I could see it now, when I 
looked downwards. I ran my fingers over it. It seemed to be 
fat and bloated. 

I tried to remember what had happened. It wasn’t easy. 

“We find you in bush,” said Linus. ““Mad drunk.” He 
said the last words in the sort of voice that showed his dis- 
like of midnight searches for European alcoholics. ““You are 
crazy man—and stupid.” 

It was the first time I’d ever been told off by one of my 
boys. I got angry. 

“Why the hell aren’t you at the mine?” 

He looked at me very coldly. “When you not there, me 
in charge. I give myself holiday. For drive you to hospital.” 

“Just leave me alone and I'll be okay,” I said. I didn’t feel 
like arguing and my stomach was heaving. 

“Okay when you deh go doctor, Master.” Matt pulled me 
upright in the bed. 


The front of the Land-Rover looked very second-hand, 
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where I’d driven it off the road, but Linus didn’t mention 
it to me. I sat in the passenger seat and let my head rest 
backwards. The headache was blinding and the bumpy road 
didn’t help it at all. My hand was throbbing. It seemed to 
take hours to get into the township. As we drove through 
the marketplace, it was busy; full of people. They all seemed 
to be looking at me. I was glad when we got into the hos- 
pital compound. 

It was a long session in the Casualty Department. They 
reset my nose under a local anaesthetic. It didn’t hurt after 
the injection, but I could feel the ends of the bone grating 
against each other as they moved them back into place. 
They plugged my nostrils with cotton-wool, and ran some 
strips of adhesive tape over my nose. “Sleep on your back 
for a few days,” said the doctor. “Come back and see me 
next week. Earlier if it gives you trouble.” 

“Trouble?” I thought. “What does he expect a broken 
nose to give me?” 

They put a couple of stitches in my finger where the sharp 
trigger guard of the shotgun had sliced it. The finger wasn’t 
broken, but it didn’t look too good; then they gave me an 
anti-tetanus boost and kicked me out. 

Linus was sitting on the bonnet of the Land-Rover talk- 
ing to some of the local boys. He slid off and stood waiting 
for me. He grinned when he saw the pink plasters across my 
face. I tried to frown at him, but it hurt. 

“Drive me down to the club.” 

“No drink,” said Linus. He made it sound like an order. 

“Remember you work for me, buster.” 

Linus grinned again. I couldn’t blame him, I was talking 
like a Liverpool docker with a cold in his nose. 


I don’t know exactly when the idea first formed about 
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hunting the leopard. Oh, I wanted it dead, all right; from 
the first minute I’d found it had killed Sal. But the deter- 
mined idea? I don’t know. It grew as I’d sobered up driving 
into town in the Land-Rover. It had become greater as they 
reset my nose and bandaged me, in the hospital. Now I was 
certain about what I wanted to do. But I didn’t know how 
I was going to do it. But one thing, no damned leopard was 
going to get away with killing my dogs. 


Like I said before, I normally avoid Jack Taylor—now, I 
wanted him. As I walked into the club, I thought, for sure, 
the only time I ever want the bastard, I’ll bet he isn’t around. 
But he was, sitting at the bar on the same stool he’d been on 
the previous evening. I must have looked pretty bad because 
he didn’t even recognise me until I got near him. He looked 
startled. 

“Good heavens ... Brannington.” He looked at me 
closely with his pig eyes. “It 7s Brannington, isn’t it?’’ May- 
be he expected me to laugh. 

“Of course it’s me.” I didn’t wait for him to ask me to 
have a drink. I knew he wouldn’t, not two days running. I 
called the barman. “A lager please.” 

“Did he do that to you?” asked Jack. His fat face was 
too pale to look right in this country. 

“Did who do it?” 

“Mark Kimber,” said Jack. 

So that’s it, I thought. You sod, you think I took Polly 
back last night and got caught on the job by her husband. 
“You've got a nasty mind,” I told him. I picked up the lager 
and drank half of it. It was almost freezing and there were 
beads of condensation on the outside of the glass. It helped. 
“That leopard came back again, last night. Had Charlie, 
the bastard.” 
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“Charlie’s your foreman?” 

“No, my other dog.” 

“You fought the leopard?” asked Jack, but he said it like 
someone who doesn’t believe the story he hasn’t heard 
yet. 

“No, I didn’t fight it. I went after it in the bush, and fell 
over a tree root.” I didn’t want to upset Jack, I wanted a 
favour from him. “Look, Jack,” I said, as friendly as I could 
manage. “I want to borrow a couple of your guns. I’ve got 
to get rid of that cat. He’s killed Sally and Charlie and 
my boys are scared. They won’t work at the mine,” I 
lied. 

“Til help you get it; dashed nuisance, leopards— 
killers...” He said it as though he was the great white 
hunter. I knew his study in his house was full of rifles and 
things; he collected them, just like he collected the animal 
heads and trophies he had hanging on the walls. I don’t 
think he’d ever fired a gun at anything living, except may- 
be pheasants back home—and he bought all the trophies off 
Hausa tradesmen. It impressed his government visitors, 
though. 

“No, thanks, Jack. I want to do this myself. Will you lend 
me the guns?” I was wheedling. I hated it, but I wanted the 
things. Right then, I’d have gone down on my knees if he’d 
insisted. 

He made it seem as though I’d asked him for the most 
valuable jewels in Ciro’s vaults. He did a big ‘thinking about 
it all’ bit, drumming his whore-length nails on the bar top. 
“What about licences?” 

“Oh, to hell with the licences, Jack. I’m not going to start 
a war. I just want to kill one lousy leopard that’s terrorising 
my district.” 

“T haven’t heard about this leopard,” he said. 
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“Only because it’s just started ... if it’s not dealt with 
now, it’ll eat some kids ... or a woman.” 

The woman bit swung him. “That’d be damned un- 
pleasant,” he said. “All right. I'll lend you two of my guns. 
You can pay me for the cartridges you use. Dashed ex- 
pensive things, cartridges.” 


I drove the Land-Rover back myself, and dropped Linus 
off at the village. The effects of the drinking had completely 
worn off now, and I was feeling depressed. The bungalow 
didn’t help, it was too deserted. I got out of the Land-Rover 
in the compound and everything was quiet. It was dusk and 
Matt had lit the lamps as usual. But there was no one and 
nothing around. Matt was probably out back, making din- 
ner for me. I had one of those funny hopeless moments 
when I felt that if I wished hard enough, Charlie and Sal 
would come running out to me; I could almost see them, 
like dark ghosts, in the shadows, their faces grinning, tails 
whisking, their arse-ends wriggling with pleasure. 

“Oh Charlie,” I said, and I had to swallow hard. I re- 
membered the poor bastard out in the bush. I wondered 
what the boys did with him. I hoped they buried him and 
didn’t just leave him for the scavengers. I didn’t want to go 
into the house; I knew it was going to be empty when I did 
go in. I was right. It felt as though it had been abandoned 
years ago. I don’t think I’ve ever felt as alone as I did then, 
in those few minutes. 

Matt had cleaned up the place and had the chairs and 
table mended. Everything smelt of Dettol. The only signs 
of the trouble were the leopard’s claw marks on the wall. I 
was looking at them when Matt came into the room. 

“I get them fixed tomorrow, Master,” he said, quietly. 

“No. Just leave them.” They were a sort of reminder I 
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wanted left there until I’d hunted the cat to its grave—only 
I didn’t plan a grave for it. “When you’re dead, mate,” I 
threatened the leopard, “I’m going to drag you right out 
into the open plain, behind the Land-Rover. Then I’m going 
to sit back and enjoy watching the vultures tear your rotten 
body to shreds.” 

“How is nose?” asked Matt. 

“The doctor says I’ll be prettier,” I said. Matt laughed, 
nervously. I put Jack Taylor’s guns on the table. Matt left 
me to get on with his cooking. One of the weapons was a 
rifle—a Mannlicher—light calibre, but high velocity. Jack, 
though how the hell he should know, told me it was so high 
powered the bullet dropped less than an inch in a hundred 
yards. He sounded as though I should be impressed. It 
was a carbine, light and easy to hold, with a revolving 
magazine. It had two triggers—one to set the other, to make 
it extra hair-triggered if I wanted it that way. The other 
weapon was a shotgun—but not like my antique double. 
This was a Browning automatic; firing five shells, one after 
the other, as fast as you could press the trigger. And for 
hunting dangerous game in thick bush, you load it with 
alternate shells—buckshot first, then a lethal ball, then buck- 
shot, and so on. If the animal does charge you, then buck- 
shot will stop him or turn him, and you follow up with an 
immediate shot with the heavy lead ball. 

Matt came in again and began to lay the table, so I moved 
the guns off and sat with the shotgun across my knees. 

“Rain come soon,” said Matt. “Make it cool again.” 

“Yes,” I said. I’d been looking forward to the rains. We 
can’t work the drag-line then and usually I take a couple of 
weeks’ leave and go down to the coast. Now I didn’t want 
them. I wanted the scrub low and brown like it was now, 
not lush and-green and good for hiding in. And I didn’t 
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want deep mud and driving rain to stop me from hunting 
that bloody leopard. 


It was a lonely and miserable evening, and the throbbing 
in my face didn’t help. 

I sat out on the verandah for a couple of hours, like some 
old Kentucky hillbilly, with the shotgun cradled in my 
arms. I vaguely hoped the leopard was going to make things 
easy for me by coming back a third time—but there was no 
reason for him to come back. He’d had all the dogs out of 
my compound. 

I never even heard him, only night birds and frogs, and 
insects. And I would have given twenty years of my life and 
everything I owned, in the whole world, to have Charlie 
and Sal lying on the ground by my feet. And I decided that 
if there was a God, then he’d got his priorities all cocked- 
up. 
I pulled one of the lethal-ball cartridges to pieces to see 
what it was like inside. There was a thin wad with a hole 
in it, then the grey lead ball, and behind it another thick 
wad and a charge of cordite. I held the ball close to the light 
of the Tilley lamp and looked at it. It was heavy, almost 
an ounce in weight. I was sorry I’d destroyed the cartridge, 
and I hoped the other ones were just as good inside. I rolled 
the huge bullet in my hand and wished it was smashing its 
way through the eye socket of that cat. 

It was a lousy evening and the night wasn’t any better. 
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THeEre’s AN opp sit of African nights, the last fifteen min- 
utes before the dawn. Everything’s quiet, waiting, holding 
its breath; like a company of men crouched in the trenches 
counting down the minutes to the attack. It’s almost as 
though the insects and the animals are saying to themselves, 
“Thank God, in fifteen minutes the sun will be up, and 
we've survived again.” I know how they feel, the locusts 
being hunted by the lizards, the lizards by the birds, the 
birds by the snakes and the small cats, and so on. “Isn’t the 
bush romantic?” say the visitors. They should be grateful 
they’re not bush animals! 

Matt was right about the rains. I heard thunder, a long 
way off. It rattles around the mountains for weeks some- 
times, before the weather finally sorts itself out and decides 
to mount the assault. And then it makes a good job of 
things. Last year the rain washed away half the wall of my 
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bedroom in the first ten days—then the roof collapsed. Lucky 
for me, I was away. 

I had a bad night. It was hot and I don’t have any electric 
fans in my place to shuffle the air around. I lay on my back 
on the mattress and looked up at the mosquito net surround- 
ing me like yellow mist. I must have slept, because once I 
was awakened by the pain in my face and found I’d turned 
over and was lying with it pressed into the pillow. 

I had the guns in bed with me. It sounds silly, but I 
thought, well, you never know; the leopard might just come 
back, and if he does, then I’m not missing the opportunity. 
I didn’t have the guns loaded, but the cartridges were lying 
in a hollow in the mattress, just under the pillow. I think 
they were what hurt my face when I turned over. 

I hunted some of the night away alongside that bloody 
cat. It was as though I was floating next to it, watching it in 
the bush like I was a ghost, myself. I saw it first, in a cave, 
flat in the dry dust in a dark hole, behind a ledge. I saw its 
eyes blink, coldly, in the darkness, reflecting the moonlight 
outside. I watched it stretch, languidly like some huge 
domestic Siamese, unsheathing its claws until they rattled on 
the dry rock, and I saw it jump down, in one flowing easy 
movement, onto the floor of the cave. 

By the entrance it stopped, waited, listened and sniffed 
the night air. Its features were expressionless; only its eyes 
showed its thoughts, and even in my dream I couldn’t 
decipher them. One second it was in the cave, next, it was 
out, somewhere; moving silently in the scrub between the 
rocks, 

“T’ve got you, you bastard,” I thought. I recognised those 
rocks, they’re just below Tiv Peak, where I climbed last 
year. “So that’s where you hide yourself. I'll get you in the 
morning.” 
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I watched the cat coming down from the boulders in a 
series of steady leaps, from rock to rock. When it cleared 
the scrub bushes round its cave, it reached the flat ground 
and started hunting. 

I saw the warthogs even before the leopard did; but he 
smelt them. He flattened himself, and only his eyes and the 
tip of his tail moved while he worked out what he was 
going to do next. The warthogs were a family group; a 
noisy one at that, grunting and snuffling and digging at 
roots with scimitar tusks. The leopard wriggled himself 
closer to them, like a dark shadow. He never blinked, once 
he’d seen them. His eyes narrowed to slits, but they never 
blinked. He watched those pigs as though his belly had 
been empty for weeks. 

He made the last attack in a furious curving charge 
making it look as though he really wanted the big boar wart- 
hog. The boar was startled, and froze for a second, then 
scrambled sideways, unthinking, confused. But the leopard 
was cunning. His swerve carried him past the huge boar to- 
wards one of the plump young ones. It hadn’t even seen 
him. He caught it as it brought its head up at the sound of 
the leopard’s feet in the dry grass. It was too slow. The cat 
hit it with a hooked forepaw, breaking its back and bowling 
it over. It didn’t even have time to squeal. The leopard bit 
into its neck and, without even stopping, carried it off into 
the scrub—circling again towards the mountain. 

The big boar and the other hogs milled in a dazed panic. 
The old pig was no coward and he must have weighed five 
hundred pounds. His tusks were a foot long. He’d have 
attacked the leopard without hesitation if he’d got a second 
chance; but now there was no enemy to fight and one of his 
herd was missing. I knew what the old bastard felt like. The 
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leopard had used a trick that would have made any Rugby 
League winger look like a novice. 

I followed the leopard’s movements back up towards the 
cave. He didn’t seem to find the weight of the dead pig 
much trouble. But as he climbed the mountain, I was angry 
to notice it wasn’t the place I’d thought. The cave was on a 
different mountain, in a different pile of rocks, and I didn’t 
know them. It was the same cave all right; the one he’d left, 
but all the outside had changed. I woke up thinking it was 
a stupid dream, a waste of time. Maybe I'd hoped, some- 
how, the dream would really show me exactly where to find 
him; I felt cheated and angry. Dreams are a bloody nuis- 
ance. 


I could smell woodsmoke, so Matt was already awake and 
up, lighting the cooking fire. It wasn’t really light yet, but I 
sat in the bed and lit a cigarette and watched the smoke drift 
through the mosquito netting. 

You know how I get out of bed in the morning? It’s a 
pretty complicated business. I sleep naked, and because I’m 
tall and bony, the whole performance must look grotesque. 
I have my morning smoke, and then I pull up the edge of 
the mosquito net and toss the fag-end out onto the mud 
floor. Then I kneel and pull up the whole of one side of the 
net. When it’s rolled back out of the way—and I have to do 
that a bit carefully just in case there are any scorpions on it 
—then I stand, all six-feet-three thin inches of me, and I 
take a mighty leap out of the bed that carries me onto a 
clear patch of floor five feet away. I make sure I land on 
balance; then I turn and have a quick look under the bed to 
make sure I haven’t had any long, thin and poisonous visi- 
tors during the night. All this performance because I once 
had a mate who swung his legs over the bed one morning, 
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and got bitten on the back of his ankle by a Sand Viper. He 
was dead in eight minutes. 

The bush was still silent, but it was lighter now. The sun 
was already up on the other side of the mountain, but this 
part of the valley stays shaded later. I pulled on a pair of 
long khaki slacks and then knocked out my boots and 
pushed my feet into them. I’ve got a few old bush jackets I 
use in the evenings, and I put one of those on, too. I col- 
lected the guns and the ammunition and I went out back. 

Matt was in the cookhouse and the place looked like it 
was on fire with all the smoke seeping up through the 
thatch. Funny how desolate the compound felt without 
Charlie and Sal. And only two days ago they’d have been 
leaping around as though they hadn’t seen me for a year. 
Sal was a great gift-giver and every morning she’d go rush- 
ing off and bring something back for me. It didn’t matter if 
it was only a piece of wood, or an empty tin-can, but she 
always brought it and gave it to me as a welcome-up present. 
Charlie didn’t go much on the gifts, but he’d push his wet 
nose into my hand until I stooped down and gave his big 
black head a shake. 

I'd had a quick swill in the basin, but I hadn’t shaved, and 
I wasn’t going to, for a while. My face was still too tender. 
I never realised you got black eyes when you broke your 
nose, but I looked as though I’d been worked over by the 
heavyweight champion. I pulled the wedges of cotton wool 
out of my nose, and I was pleased to find I could breathe, if 
only a little, through my nostrils. 

I sat on one of the empty forty-four-gallon fuel drums in 
the compound, and took the Mannlicher to pieces to see how 
it worked. ‘ 

It’s well-made, that rifle—a real piece of good engineer- 
ing. I liked it. I rebuilt it and tried the action. I was rattling 
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cartridges through the breech when Matt came out of the 
cookhouse. 

“Sanu Baturi,’ he said. That means something like 
“Hello Whiteman,” in Hausa. Hausa isn’t Matt’s native 
language, he’s an Ibo, but Hausa is what he mostly speaks 
up here. 

“Hello Blackman,” I said back. I started that some time 
ago and no one seems to object. Well, I figured, if they want 
to call me by my colour, why shouldn’t I do the same? Matt 
thinks it’s a great joke and that’s why he uses the Baturi bit 
himself. 

He came across and looked at my face. It worried him— 
the broken nose, that is. He shook his head. “No look good, 
Master.” 

“No feel good,” I told him. I tried grinning at him, but 
the grin didn’t work and I said, “Ouch.” 

“Head him still ache?” he asked. 

“No. Just my bloody hand.” I know they said I didn’t 
break the finger, but it felt broken to me and the joints were 
stiff. 

“Get me a drink, please.” 

He didn’t have to ask what I wanted, because my first 
drink of the day is always the same. A glass of good French 
brandy, followed by black coffee—strong and unsweetened. 
It sets me up. Call it a boost if you like, but I don’t drink 
again until lunchtime, and then it’s only beer. He came 
over with a glass of the brown liquid, and then went to 
fetch the coffee. 

I drank the brandy down quickly and felt brighter. “I 
don’t know when I’ll be back,” I told him. He didn’t look 
surprised. 

“You deh want me come, hunt leopard?” Matt isn’t a 
bush boy, his home is in the city, and trying to get a city 
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native into the wilds is like coaxing fish into a bucket. He 
only works here because jobs are scarce in the township. I 
was impressed. 

“You ever been leopard hunting?” 

“No, Master.”’ He stood and shuffled his feet in the dust, 
embarrassed; then he looked at me again and he was nearly 
crying. “This leopard, he no damn good leopard.” 

He was missing Charlie and Sal just as much as I was. 
“Thanks, Matt, no. Today I’ll go look on my own. But 
thanks.” 

He nodded and understood this was something I wanted 
to do by myself, if I could. ““What Linus, he go say?” asked 
Matt. “He want make new dig in mine.” 

“Sod Linus,” I said. ‘“‘And sod the mine. It’ll still be there 
tomorrow. If Linus comes round here shouting his mouth 
off, then you tell him to see me this evening.” 

“Okay, Master.” 

“And stop calling me Master.” 

“Yes, Master,” said Matt. 


I was glad the two guns had slings. I hefted the rifle onto 
my shoulder and carried the shotgun crooked under my 
arm. With my face all smashed, I looked like some beat-up 
guerilla. If I hadn’t felt so serious about the whole business, 
I would have probably laughed at myself. My bush jacket 
pockets were heavy with cartridges, and I had my bush 
knife strapped on my belt like a boy scout at Gilwell. Well, 
I didn’t even know what a well-clad leopard hunter should 
wear, but I wasn’t going to risk being underdressed for my 
debut. 

I took a route that carried me a little above the back of the 
mine. Perhaps I was being cowardly, but somehow I didn’t 
want to meet Linus just then. I knew he’d have some prob- 
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lem he’d want me to sort out at the pit, and today I didn’t 
want to get involved. A few hundred yards from my com- 
pound, I could hear them working down in the mine. The 
drag was hammering away and even from that distance I 
could hear a metallic knocking. It sounded as though the 
ends were on the way out again. That would mean another 
engine strip and a long delay while we ‘waited for the spares 
to be sent up. That’s the trouble with out-of-date equipment, 
spare parts are always difficult. 

I realised I was using my listening as an excuse to rest, and 
damn, I hadn’t walked half a mile yet—but it was morning 
hot already and the bush jacket was uncomfortable. I undid 
the buttons and the weight of the cartridges pulled it open. 
Now I know why bandits carry their ammunition in bando- 
liers ! 

I stared up at the hill—in England they’d call it a moun- 
tain, but over here it’s just a hill. The mountains are across 
the valley, over the head of the bush. The hill was steep and 
broken, the rocks yellow-brown, and tall clumps of cactus 
growing out of God-knows-what bits of soil between them. 
There was still dusty brown scrub, in patches, and knee- 
height grass. I was sticking to a thin track that some of the 
villagers use to go to somewhere. I looked hopefully at any 
of the exposed red earth, but I never saw anything like a 
leopard spoor. I kept going for a long time until I realised I 
was really just taking a path leading me away from my 
mine, and round the lower ridges of the hill. I don’t sup- 
pose I’d climbed more than a few hundred feet, but I must 
have covered three or four miles. 

By now my bush jacket felt like a wet towel and it was 
chafing at my armpits, making them sore. I stopped and un- 
slung the rifle and rested it against a rock, then I took off 
the jacket and laid it in the sun. It started to dry out right 
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away because it was nearly noon and the sun was overhead 
and glaring down. My mouth felt dry and I had a headache 
again. I sat next to the rifle. 

“This is no way to find a leopard,” I said to it. I looked 
back down the hill. I couldn’t see much except the bush 
stretching brown-green as far as the other side of the valley. 
It’s a big place, Africa, and the bloody cat was anywhere 
out there. I realised I’d been stupid, just starting out with- 
out any plan for a campaign, and it was typical of me to 
realise it when I’d already done a lot of useless work. Here 
I was, halfway up the hill at midday, and nothing achieved. 
All I’d done was follow the native track. Another couple of 
miles and Id be in some village or other. 

I decided to try a sloping diagonal route back and up- 
wards, that would bring me near the top of the hill and 
about in line with my compound. My jacket was dry but 
I didn’t put it on. I hung it through the rifle sling and put 
the sling over my shoulder. I was beginning to find two guns 
awkward to carry. 

I batted at a few flies with my hat, then started upwards 
again. 

It’s difficult to describe what hard exercise is like in a 
hundred and four degrees. Try imagining playing squash in 
the hot dry room of a Turkish baths and you'll get some 
idea. Even if you’re fit, you find your heart pumping away 
too hard and too fast; if you strain to make it work harder, 
then you get spots sliding themselves across your eyeballs. 
That’s how I was feeling as I worked my way up over the 
rocks. It was a lot different from hiking comfortably along 
the track. 

Now, I was climbing over rough ground all the time, and 
every few yards I’d have to make detours around the cactus, 
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up the polished rock. It was a snaky district and snakes like 
rock piles. At night-time they can hunt through them, and 
in daytime, if it’s too hot, they can shelter in the shadows. 
Sometimes they just lie and bask in the sun and toast their 
bellies on the ground. Every time I pulled my way up one 
of the huge slabs of rock, I kept thinking, There’ll be one 
up here ... just on the top of the rock, at face level, when 
you appear. Get yourself bitten on the face and you can’t put 
a tourniquet around your neck. 

Higher up, the rocks got sharper. I don’t know why, but 
it might be that when the wind blows across them, it doesn’t 
carry so much sand at this height to polish them down. And 
they were more jumbled, as though someone had just taken 
a handful of them and dumped them, so they spilled every- 
where like poker dice. Earthquakes and heat makes them 
like that. The mountain just splits itself in the sun, and 
then, every now and again when there’s an earth tremor, 
they slide a bit and tumble against each other. Then they 
split some more. 

There were caves every few hundred yards. Well, if they 
weren’t exactly caves, they would have been good shelters 
for a hunting cat. Looking back, I was very inexperienced, 
because I just stood outside them and shouted and threw 
rocks. 

Christ knows what I’d have done if the leopard had come 
out in one big leap, but the way I felt, I'd have done some- 
thing. I stood outside the caves like the hero of a western 
film, calling the bad man out of the saloon for a gunfight. 

“All right, you in there ... come outside.” 

I scared hell out of a red monkey and he scared hell out 
of me. Maybe he was having a quiet crap when I tossed the 
rock into the darkness, but he squealed and didn’t touch the 
ground until he was forty feet down the hill behind me. I 
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watched him go overhead like a jet-propelled fruit bat. I 
didn’t even get time to raise my shotgun. 

I was glad I’d put on a pair of slacks instead of my usual 
shorts. They were already shredded and I’d collected a few 
gtazes on my legs; in shorts, I’d have been pretty bloody by 
then. 

And the thirst! It creeps up on you. At first, you just find 
your mouth dry and it’s bearable. Then your lips get the 
same way; not uncomfortable or painful, but you just notice 
they’re dry. Then, an hour later, pow ... you get thirsty, 
suddenly. And all you can think about is how dry your 
mouth is and how hard the skin on your lips is getting and 
you really need a drink. That old pebble trick they taught 
you in school is a load of rubbish, invented by some master 
who got thirsty on a hike along Southport beach. You put 
a sun-hot pebble in your mouth and it blisters your tongue. 
The master probably cooled his pebble in the sea. 

Sal and Charlie had been on my mind all the time I’d 
been out. It wasn’t like yesterday when I expected to see 
them come gallivanting out of the bush to me. Now, I knew 
they wouldn’t, but it didn’t make me miss them any the less. 
They'd have enjoyed it up on the hill, they always liked 
walking with me although most of the time they'd be off on 
their own. That bloody leopard; I swore again I’d have him 
and my thirst just made me more determined still. 

I wiped the back of my hand across my mouth and nearly 
shouted with the pain. I’d forgotten my nose because it had 
just been a sort of sinus ache in the background, but I 
knocked it with the back of my hand. I couldn’t see for a 
minute. I leant against a rock and steadied myself, my eyes 
filled. 

I was holding Taylor’s shotgun in one hand, and was 
squeezing the bridge of my nose with the other. My eyes 
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cleared gradually, but my face stayed painful. I pushed my- 
self away from the rock and took a step forward; then I 
saw the bastard, almost orange in the sun, high above me 
in the rocks. I thought I was seeing things and it was just 
imagination, but it moved, and leapt across to the top of an- 
other rock. ; 

I didn’t even think about shooting. Taylor’s gun just 
seemed to be at my shoulder, and I blasted at the cat. I could 
see it for the first two shots, then the jarring of the shotgun, 
or maybe it was smoke from the cordite, seemed to hide it. 
I kept firing until the gun just clicked on an empty breech. 
There was no sign of the leopard. 

I knew I’d missed it as soon as I stopped firing. It must 
have been a hundred and twenty yards away. “You fool, 
you bloody fool,” I told myself. ““You had a rifle on your 
back. All you had to do was take your time. You'd have got 
a shot at the thing as it moved away.” As it was, the lead 
pellets and the balls had probably been hitting the ground 
forty yards short of the cat. “Blast,” I said. “Hell!” 

Suddenly I was cold inside. The climb on the hill had 
made me mentally lethargic—I hadn’t been thinking prop- 
erly. Sure, I’d thought about Sal and Charlie, the climb, the 
rocks, the sun and the snakes, I’d even thought about the 
leopard; but not in the right way, and not in the right order. 
I realised now the leopard should have been at the front of 
my mind, not my own loneliness and discomfort. It was a 
lesson I was determined not to forget in the future. The 
leopard could have had me. I hadn’t considered the pos- 
sibility it might have been hunting me. It wasn’t, but if it 
had been! And the way I'd reacted was pure angry instinct, 
not with the intelligence I'd have to use to kill the 
animal. 

There was just a chance I might have hit the cat with a 
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couple of pellets; an even more unlikely possibility that it 
could be badly wounded or even dead. Now I was using my 
head again, I sat back against a rock, reloaded the shotgun 
and waited for half an hour before I climbed up to have a 
look. I remembered something I’d read years ago, when I 
was a kid; a book by some big game hunter in East Africa. 
He used to hunt elephant, lions, the lot. If he hit one, he’d 
just sit down and have a couple of cigars. It gave the animal 
time to bleed to death or, if it was only wounded, time for 
the wounds to stiffen. That way, this particular hunter 
didn’t get killed. Maybe he wasn’t being very humane but 
at least he died of old age, and not of being stamped, or 
mauled. Personally I don’t like people who hunt elephants. 
We don’t get too many of the animals around here. I saw 
a couple once, eighteen months ago. They were a female 
and a huge hulk of a bull. And they were indulging them- 
selves in a big way. The cow was actually sighing with 
pleasure and the bull looked as lecherous as a drunken miner 
with a skinful of whisky. They made me feel like a school- 
kid spying on the au pair. I drove off and left them to it. 

It was all right me waiting hopefully for any wounds I 
just might have given the cat to stiffen up; when I tried to 
move myself, I’d almost set solid. The muscles in my thighs 
weren’t used to the climbing. It took me a couple of min- 
utes to get myself going. The sun was beginning to drop 
away now. I was even more thirsty; I guess because I’d been 
sitting doing nothing. “Tomorrow,” I thought, “T’ll bring 
water with me.” Tomorrow? Hell! Was I hunting again 
tomorrow? I knew I would be; tomorrow and every day 
until I had that leopard. Okay, Charlie? 

I hauled myself up onto the plateau where the leopard 
had been resting. It was empty. There were a few disturbed 
marks amongst the dust in a small hollow. I could see a 
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faint scratch on the side of the rock where the leopard had 
scrambled away when I fired. Nothing else. I was shagged 
and my head was thumping; my throat felt dried up and 
shrivelled. I stood on the plateau of hot rock, feeling the 
heat burn through the soles of my boots, and I was lonely. 
I looked out across the valley. There was a hell of a lot of 
Africa below me, hundreds of square ‘miles. Dust, desert, 
rocks, savannah and the bush. And, for me, right then, it 
was all empty. I wouldn’t have given a tinker’s cuss for the 
whole damn lot or for any living thing in it, not for Matt, 
or Linus, or for every pretty Fulani girl for as far as I could 
see—even the columbite. Right then I just hated Africa. I 
stood and watched it all getting more red and rich coloured 
as the sun began dropping. The green of the bush changed 
colour until the valley looked like a great bowl of freshly 
minted copper coins, like the ones my parents used to give 
to us kids at Christmas. Blast Africa and its sunsets! 


Now I missed Sal and Charlie; much more than I had 
earlier in the day. Maybe it was the disappointment, or my 
tiredness. It could just have been the time of the evening. 
Evening was when the two were always with me. I’d finish 
my work at the mine, whistle, and suddenly both Sal and 
Charlie would be right beside me, as though they hadn’t 
been two feet away all day. We'd be tired and we'd be 
relaxed and we’d stroll together back to the compound. Matt 
would be waiting for me with a bottle of beer and Charlie 
and Sal would share their drinking water from the 
aluminium bowl on the verandah. Then I’d sit myself in 
my chair for a while and just think about nothing, and 
Charlie and Sal would sit next to me. 

African evenings are good for just sitting and thinking. 
We'd eat, and then sit out on the verandah again. Not too 
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close to the Tilley lamp because of its usual cloud of insects, 
speeding around it like tiny lace fish in an illuminated bowl. 
There was a big frog, too. He’d come out, late in the even- 
ing, and ignore the three of us. Charlie and Sal used to 
ignore the frog, too, so maybe they’d built up some sort of 
relationship. The frog came and fed on the insects that fell 
below the lamp. He probably thought Charlie was the head 
waiter. 

When I came out to Africa, I was lonely; bloody lonely, 
then. Sure, I worked for the mining company, and there 
were other mining engineers, just like me. But it wasn’t 
long after I’d packed it in with Liz, and I guess I hated 
everyone. I used to live in the company quarters—fifteen 
small bedrooms around one compound, and a shared dining 
room-cum-lounge. Oh, and the showers! Four of them, all 
tiled and stinking like an English public lavatory. We shared 
half a dozen servants, as well. 

I hadn’t even been abroad before I came here; not even 
to the Isle of Man. I remember writing off for the job. I 
didn’t expect a reply, but I got one; and a request to attend 
an interview in Manchester. I only went because they said 
they’d pay expenses. I had to borrow a tenner to get me up 
there. There was a thin-faced man who saw me first. He 
read my papers, asked me plenty of question. He said he’d 
let me know later. I went back to London and wondered 
what to do next. I got a letter from him three days after 
asking me to come back again, for a second interview. I had 
to borrow the tenner again. 

A month later I was here. I stepped out of the aircraft in 
Lagos and the clammy, hot air swirled around me; my 
shirt stuck to my back even before I’d walked to Immigra- 
tion. I don’t know what I expected, but it wouldn’t have 
surprised me if they’d given me a machete on the plane and 
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told me to cut my way through jungle as far as the airport 
lounge. 

I spent one night in a Lagos hotel, feeling deserted and 
strange, nervous walking along the streets, and the next 
morning I flew up to the mines. 

“Ah, Brannington, yes, we’ve been expecting you. Glad 
you're here, we’re short-handed. Always got labour prob- 
lems—whole damn time. That’ll be the hardest thing for 
you to learn, out here, labour relationships. For God’s sake 
don’t hit one of them...” 

“Hullo, I’m Hillyard. You’re taking over my quarters. 
Bloody welcome to them you are. Wash tap doesn’t work, 
you shave in the shower. Sorry, I'll move my clothes in a 
minute. Flying out today. Tour’s ended. Got three months’ 
leave. It’s a bastard ... got a dose last week and I’m not clear 
for another three. How the hell do they expect me to stay 
away from my wife for three weeks when I get back to 
Swansea? I don’t know what I’m going to tell her. Swamp 
fever or something. I’ll tell her I’m polluted. Did you bring 
any duty-free drink with your Never mind. Come and have 
a beer in the club.” 

“I’m Bill Brannington. I got out here yesterday.” 

“Oh, huh.” 

“Do you play polo, Brannington?” 

“Don’t take any notice of old horse-arse, Bill, boyo. And 
don’t waste your time and money in the bloody club. Tell 
you what, you come down to the town with me this even- 
ing and I’ll show you a good time. Place is full of lovely 
girls. Every colour you can think of and every one of them’s 
a first-time lay. Cost you almost nothing it will. All you do 
is just go up to one and say come along with me, darling, 
and there you are...” 

“Where’s Hillyard? Has anyone seen the bastard?” 
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“He flew out an hour ago ... three months’ leave.” 

“Sod him. He’s got my camera and he owes me a 
fiver.” ‘. 

“TI caught Umbolo last night, out with his girl-friend. The 
blighter had one of my shirts on—he was supposed to be 
washing it! Made him strip it off, right in the street.” 

I stuck it and hated it; hated the communal living, hated 
the club life, hated the other miners. I was only looking for 
the end of my first contract. I was going back to England if 
it meant another thirty years on the dole. Then I heard about 
the concessions. Mining concessions, just a few of them 
going in the North. Like the job, I didn’t think I had a 
dog’s chance of getting one, but I did; and I mortgaged 
myself to my ears to pay for it. I worked out my full tour 
with the company, and then took my leave in cash. With 
my savings it was three thousand West African pounds. I 
got the bank manager drunk one lunch-time and talked 
him into a loan for equipment. I was in business. 

I remember when we set up the drag-line. It took us a 
fortnight. It was like launching a ship; the moment when 
we let her swing forward to take the first scoop of dry earth 
out of the ground. When she dropped it I ran over and let 
it run through my fingers as though it was going to be full 
of diamonds; but it was three weeks before we got our first 
hundredweight of tin. 

It was the same day we reached the tin, I got Sal and 
Charlie; the same evening. I was celebrating. I’d been cele- 
brating since mid-afternoon and I was happy-drunk by sun- 
down. I was driving the Land-Rover back to the bungalow 
and I stopped in the village to tell Linus the ore was okay. 
Charlie was one of a bunch of puppies some kids were play- 
ing with by the well head. He stumbled over to me and 
pissed on my: boots. Sal waddled along with him, to watch. 
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That’s how it began, Sal and Charlie and me. I spent hours 
delousing them that night. 


It was well into dusk by now, and I’d been sitting on the 
hill for too long, almost hypnotised by my own thoughts. I 
slung the guns over my shoulders and started down. 

I took a straight line route, aiming at the dark clump of 
trees above the mine. It was steep and in places I slid on the 
loose scree, digging my boots ankle deep into the surface to 
slow myself. Although it was dusk, there wasn’t much 
chance of me losing myself. All I had to do was to keep 
going downwards until I met the first of the scrub and the 
trees. Then I’d hit either the mine or the village track, and 
just have to turn right to reach the compound. 

My timing must have been about my fiftieth mistake of 
the day. I should have started climbing down much sooner. 
As it was, it was pitch dark before I got off the hill. There 
were stars, all right; there always are, except when the rain 
clouds cover the sky. But it was too early for a moon. I had 
a hell of a time finding my way through the scrub; I never 
knew there were so many thorn bushes to a square yard. I 
kept finding small openings between the low trees and 
thinking it was part of the track. I’d turn right, like I plan- 
ned, and find it wasn’t the track—just a small clearing, or 
a scree outcrop. I was very tired when I did find the track, 
and the last few hundred yards along it seemed like nine 
miles. I was relieved when I passed the mine equipment and 
got onto more familiar ground. I think the light on the 
verandah was the best damn thing I’d seen all day. 


I hadn’t noticed the car, parked in the darkness of the 
compound. I was just glad to be back. I kicked open the 
door of the bungalow and stepped inside. 
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She frightened me almost as much as I frightened her. 
She really jumped and her eyes were very wide and scared. 

“Bill, you big fool...”’ She brushed at a splash of whisky 
spilled onto the front of her blouse. 

“Polly, you’re a long way from home. Excuse me a 
minute.” I slid the live shells from the shotgun and leant it 
against the wall, then I did the same thing with the rifle. 

Polly came round the table and pulled at my arm until I 
turned to face her. She looked at me and shook her head. 

“You're a fool, Bill.”” She touched my face with her finger- 
tips. 

“Sorry, I didn’t shave today.” 

“Look at your nose,” she said, as though I needed to be 
reminded. 

I poured myself a drink from the bottle on the table. 
Then I slumped in my chair. I took a long pull at the whisky 
and stared up at the roof. I was really glad to be back. 

Polly dragged her chair round until she was sitting 
opposite to me, very close. She spoke to me as though I was 
a kid who’s just returned home late from a truant fishing 
trip. “Bill, you’re mad. Look at you! Wandering around in 
the bush on your own, in the dark, is crazy.” 

“The dark was accidental,” I said, and took another 
drink. I didn’t really want her here with me now. I just 
wanted to be alone, and I just wanted to rest peacefully. 
Whenever I shut my eyes I seemed to be sliding down an- 
other hundred yards of damned scree. 

“Bill,” she began again. 

I interrupted her. “Where does Mark think you are?” 

She bristled. “He’s still in hospital. I went down to the 
club. Jack told me about you ... and his guns and the 
leopard.” 

“T suppose he’s laying bets around as to whether I get the 
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cat, or the cat gets me,” I said. I poured more drink, then 
topped up Polly’s glass. 

“No, but he thinks your wasting your time.” 

“They weren’t his dogs.” 

“Dogs ... honestly, Bill! A dozen pi dog pups get killed 
in every village around Africa every week. Cows trample 
them, someone throws a rock at them, they fall into wells, 
carts run over them, the jackals get them. They’re not worth 
risking your life for.” 

“Charlie and Sal weren’t...” I was going to say they 
weren’t dogs, but I didn’t think she’d understand. “They 
weren’t like pi dogs. Anyway, I don’t want a leopard 
wandering around my mine area, scaring the boys.” 

She stood up again and got the water jug and bowl from 
the shelf by the back door. “Let me do your face.” 

“T want to rest a few minutes.” My head was beginning 
to ache again and all I wanted to do was to have a couple 
more drinks, some of Matt’s stew and get to bed. To hell 
with going to bed dirty, I didn’t mind. 

She tried a different tack. “Look,” she said. “I can get 
away for a few days. Mark’s going to be in hospital for an- 
other week. He won’t mind me leaving the house for the 
odd few days, especially as it’s hot. Why don’t you come up 
to Jos with me? It’s cool up there in the hills ... we could 
stay in the guest house.” 

A week ago I wouldn’t have refused. I like Jos, it’s right 
up on the central plateau. Got a couple of good civilised 
clubs and a swimming pool, and she was right about the 
coolness. You need a sweater in the evenings. “Sorry,” I 
told her. I made my voice firm so she wouldn’t argue. “T’ve 
got too much to do here, right now. The columbite and 
things.” 

“You're impossible,” she said, but I knew she’d made the 
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suggestion just to get me away from the leopard. If there’d 
been a more personal reason for the invitation, she’d have 
been a lot angrier at my-refusal. She leant forward until she 
was kneeling in front of me, then she began cleaning my 
face. She tutted at the brown mud on the flannel and dabbed 
at me carefully. “For a man who’s supposed to love me, you 
don’t look after yourself very well.” 

“I only love you occasionally,” I told her. She dabbed 
harder and grinned when I flinched a little. I let her play 
nurse for a few more minutes, then I told her I wanted to 
get to bed ... alone, and to sleep. She didn’t like leaving 
me, she didn’t want to, but she went. I think I made her 
some stupid promise about taking care. 

I watched her car lights go down the track, then I called 
Matt and had him fix me supper. I was so tired I don’t re- 
member going to bed, but the night seemed to be full of 
deep dark pits and I fell and kept falling, falling. 
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I WOKE, MOVED AND hurt all over, so I lay still again. There 
was a mud wasp crawling across the top of the mosquito 
net. It had built a small earth nest against the support of 
the net. Its abdomen was ripe with eggs—no wonder it was 
walking, not flying. It was daylight and the room was 
already warm. I didn’t bother to move to look at my watch. 
I knew it was later than usual, maybe eight o’clock. 

I lay and thought first about Polly. It’s funny, but it seems 
for every man there’s always someone else’s wife he wishes 
he’d met first. In my case, it was Polly. There was so much 
about her that was just right for me, I just couldn’t imagine 
finding anyone else more suitable. I hoped she didn’t mind 
me chasing her away. Last night was the first time I'd ever 
known her interfere. Usually she lets me get drunk, or make 
a fool of myself in the club, and she never even criticises me 
with a glance. She knows what I need and what I want. If 
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I swear, she swears back and if I just want to sit quietly and 
think about problems at the mine, then she sits quietly, too. 
And we make love good, together. 

I wish I could say there was something wrong with her 
marriage. There isn’t. If she and Mark lived in England, 
they would be an ideally married couple—very respectable. 
The only thing wrong with the marriage is it’s happening 
in Africa. Mark travels away a lot on tour, and he can’t 
take her with him. Simple as that. Three weeks out of four, 
he’s away all over the territory. Well, you can’t expect a 
woman to be an angel when she’s alone all the time. I’ve 
probably spent more intimate hours with her than Mark 
has. On the other hand, he’s lucky. At least she doesn’t 
screw around. I guess both Mark and me are lucky. 

I met her on Victoria Beach in Lagos, the first holiday I’d 
taken since I came out here—a year after I started the mine. 
I suddenly wanted to hear the sea; smell salt water instead 
of the dry bush dust. I drove down; it took me twenty hours 
without a break, except for petrol stops. 

Funny how towns change when you get used to countries. 
Lagos was quite different, not like it had been that first night 
in Africa. The streets were friendly, not hostile. It made a 
change to see some tall buildings and big stores. But the 
climate hadn’t changed; it was as sticky as ever. 

I booked into the Akjebda; good-sized room with a 
balcony and a private shower and bathroom, smart waiters, 
white coats, good service. The first evening, I just left the 
Land-Rover in a garage, and walked through the town. I 
had a hell of a meal in a restaurant—some big fish, served 
whole on a plate; I couldn’t eat half of it. And a bottle of 
Algerian wine. Afterwards I went to a bar; a change from 
the bush bars, up country. This was as plush as a lot of Lon- 
don ones. There was a band playing High Life music, and 
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lots of couples dancing. Not bush Africans, these; well- 
dressed, Westernised couples, students, maybe; businessmen 
and their wives. They all want to look like Africans when 
they’re in London—Afro hairstyles, national dress. Out 
here, they all want to be Europeans and the men even shave 
partings in their hair. ; 

I had a few more drinks, then I decided to get down to 
the sea. It was late, now. Nearly midnight. I took a taxi, but 
didn’t pay him, so he’d wait for me. I walked down through 
the palm trees onto the sand. There were fishing boats 
drawn up above the high water level; long wooden boats, 
almost Viking in design, eyes painted on their bows. I 
walked along, nearer the water where the sand was damp 
firm. It sparkled with fluorescence under my feet. The waves 
broke on the steep beach, green and luminous, almost 
frighteningly eerie. It was moonlit and a breeze was blow- 
ing straight in from the sea; hot, salty. 

I saw the figure leaning against one of the boats and 
thought it was a fisherman. It was only when I got closer I 
realised it was a woman—a beautiful woman. The moist 
breeze was pressing a silk dress against her so I could see 
every curve of her body. I wondered why she was alone. I 
said, “Good evening.” 

She ignored me at first, staring at the lights of some pas- 
senger ship as it headed into Lagos harbour; then she was 
angry with me. Suddenly and quite absurdly angry, as 
though I’d made some coarse suggestion. 

I thought, bloody hell! I said, “Cheers,” and started to 
walk back in the direction of the taxi, but she called me 
and apologised. It seems she was alone in Lagos, also taking 
a short holiday, and she was fed up with every damn bloke 
in every club making a pass at her. 

We spent the next six days in each other’s company, and 
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the night before she went back to the Eastern Region, we 
lay together on the Victoria beach and made love. The 
breeze swept the sand onto us, into our hair, sticking to us. 
But it didn’t matter. Polly cried next morning at the air- 
port. We didn’t think we'd see each other again. 

A couple of months later, Mark Kimber was transferred 
to the mine control office in the North, and it was good 
when they walked into the club bar and I saw her. If Mark 
knows about us, then he never gives a sign. 


Christ, I was stiff. Every joint was solid. I freed them off, 
one at a time, lying nude and filthy on the brown sheet that 
was wet with perspiration. I took a risk and didn’t make my 
usual leap out of bed. I stood up carefully and everything 
hurt at the same time. I didn’t have the courage to look in 
my mirror. 

I pulled on my shorts and went through to the living 
room. Matt had left a glass of brandy ready for me and I 
could hear him talking, in the compound. I swigged the 
glass and went out. He was squatting on his heels, chatting 
to a couple of bush villagers. They stood when they saw me. 
I didn’t recognise the two men. 

“Morning, Baturi,” said Matt. “T’ll get coffee now. This 
man...” he nodded at the taller of the two men, “he is 
hunter, he say he hear you hunt leopard.” 

I could smell the pair of them although the brandy was 
still stinging my throat. They were the most unwashed 
Africans I’d seen for some time, and that’s saying a lot when 
you know my boys who work in the mine. 

They were dressed how I’d imagine African tramps to 
dress—if there were such things as tramps out here. They 
weren’t beggars, but they were borderline cases. Not one 
single item of their clothing was either clean or untorn. 
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Neither of them wore sandals and their feet and legs were 
scarred and pitted; most of their toenails were missing. Flies 
were crawling on the face of the younger of the two, but he 
didn’t even bother to brush them away. He seemed to be 
suffering from conjunctivitis and his eyes were watering, 
making two horrible wells for the insects. Both the men 
were bone thin. 

I went through the customary greeting ceremony with 
them. The usual performance, but I moved first so I was 
standing a little up wind of them. Wind? It should have been 
a gale! 

“T salute your coming and hope you are well... and your 
wives are well ... and your many children are well ... and 
your cattle are well...” and so on and so on. Then I waited 
until they completed the same formalities. It’s all very nice 
and polite, but a hell of a waste of time if you’ve never seen 
the man before and you’re in a hurry to get something 
done. 

I spoke to the oldest one, in Hausa. “You’re a hunter?” 

“All life, as was father, and his father, and...” 

“Have you ever hunted leopards?” 

He laughed as though I'd made a childish comment. “All 
animals, whiteman ... all animals.” 

There was a pretty good chance the only hunting he’d 
ever done was for fleas in his blanket. I walked round him 
like I was buying a pack mule, and had a good look at him. 
He grinned at me, knowing what I was thinking, but he 
didn’t say anything more, and it was his silence that con- 
vinced me. 

“Okay. I'll give you the same rate as one of my mine 
hands...” 

He shrugged his shoulders, looked hurt and began to 
refuse. 
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“And I'll give you a fifty-pound bonus if we get the 
leopard.” 

His eyes flicked at me and he looked surprised. Fifty 
pounds was probably more money than he’d earned in his 
life; even dreamed of earning. Wages around here run at 
an average of a shilling a day. 

“Tt will be much dangerous and difficult,” he said, eventu- 
ally. It was a weak attempt to press for a little more money. 
He did it out of habit, so it didn’t make me angry. He was 
tall and so thin his face looked like a skull; his eyes were 
gleaming coal. He swung his worn cloak over one shoul- 
der and I noticed he had only two fingers on his left 
hand. 

“I am Ibrahim, and this is son,” he said, looking at the 
wet-eyed man next to him. His son was the only indication 
of the hunter’s age, for he was a man of about thirty, not so 
tall as his father, and without the fine harshness a lifetime 
of hard living can imprint on a face. “Will he also catch a 
fifty-pound bonus?” 

I laughed. “Not unless you’re going to give him yours, 
Ibrahim. No, he’ll get the same wage as yourself, but no 
bonus.” 

The hunter smiled wryly, but his son frowned. 

“One leopard, one bonus,” I said to him. “If you want to 
divide your money, that’s up to you.” 

Matt came out of the kitchen hut carrying a coffee. I took 
it from him. The two hunters were talking together softly, 
so I left them to it and sat on the step watching a couple of 
lizards going through their continual courting rituals, the 
brightly hued male bobbing his head up and down. That’s 
all they do all day, eat, sleep in the sun, and court each 
other. No wonder there are so many of them, everywhere. 


Horrible things! 
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Ibrahim walked over to me. I noticed his movement was 
very upright, almost arrogant but for its naturalness. 

“We start hunt tomorrow,” he said. “Bring you skin 
within ten days, or one month.” 

I could see what they’d been talking about. The son prob- 
ably thought I was an easy touch. If I let them go off on 
their own, all they’d do would be to buy any old skin from 
a trader, then bring it to me and hope I was stupid enough 
not to realise it was stale. Anyway, they weren’t going to 
kill that cat, I was. 

“We start today,” I told him. “And I’m coming with 
you. I want you as a tracker, not to kill the leopard for me.” 

“Oh,” he said, blankly. He didn’t like that so much. He 
went back over to his son and squatted down again. There 
was another consultation, then the two of them came back. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“You white man and you not know trouble with hunt- 
ing,” said Ibrahim. “You want shoot leopard, but not many 
leopards around here. It be easier if you want to shoot some- 
thing else, duiker, maybe? For leopards, plateau country is 
better.” 

“For Christ’s sake.” I swore in English. I was having one 
of those circular conversations that are somehow easy to 
become involved in with bush Africans. “Look,” I told him. 
“Let’s start at the beginning. I want to shoot a leopard. 
Okay? A ieopard ... not anything else in the whole bush.. 
just a leopard.” 

“T understand, Baturi,” said the son, nodding frantically, 
as though indicating he agreed with me his father was a 
bloody idiot. 

“Ah, but,” I said slowly, “it’s one particular leopard I 
want to shoot.” 


They both looked puzzled. 
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“I want to shoot the particular leopard that killed my 
dogs.” 

Now they really did think I was mad. I could almost read 
their minds. It was bad enough for a white man to want to 
hunt leopard where there weren’t many of them. It was 
even worse he should want to kill a particular leopard. The 
fact the cat had killed his dogs meant nothing to them, or, 
perhaps if a leopard had killed the white man’s dogs, then 
why not just shoot amy leopard? Did it make any differ- 
ence? Leopards always killed dogs when they got the chance. 
Dogs are a leopard’s favourite food. 

They went away and had another talk, only this time it 
wasn’t so quiet. The son shouted quite a lot and waved his 
arms about. I guessed he was telling his father I was insane, 
and therefore it was likely, even probable, they wouldn’t 
get the bonus even if they got a leopard. And if they were 
going to have to look for one particular cat, then the chances 
were they’d get no bonus at all. 

Ibrahim came over on his own. He shook his head at me. 
“My son think you mad.” He didn’t say it in an insulting 
manner, but just as a statement of fact. “But he also think 
I mad. I come with you, but he not. He says he better things 
to do.” He turned his head and shouted at the other man. 
He told him he was lazy, a good-for-nothing, and a wastrel 
who shamed his family. It was theatrical and mostly for my 
benefit, but the son scowled and walked away with his head 
down. Matt made a rude sign at him as he went. The hunter 
looked at me again as much as to say, ‘and now for business’. 

I told him what had happened over the past few days. He 
squatted in front of me listening, shaking his head, and 
tongue-clicking punctuation into my story. When Id 
finished, he thought for a while, rubbing his shaven head 
with the flat of his hand. The skin of his palm was so hard 
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and dry it made a sandpaper noise that was irritating. 

He glanced at the shadows in the compound and I realised 
he was calculating the time. I looked at my watch. “Nine 
hours of light, yet,” I said. He nodded, but as he wasn’t 
sure how long an hour was, it didn’t mean anything to him. 
Europeans forget this when they first come to work in 
Africa. They say to their workmen, “Be here at nine 
o’clock.”” Well, how the hell does a workman, who can’t 
read or even write his name, tell the time? I don’t suppose 
one bush African in a thousand owns a watch; then the 
Europeans complain that Africans are unpunctual. 

Now, if the European says, “Be here when the sun is a 
fist high over the hill,” or “halfway between dawn and 
noon” or in fact any measure of time that doesn’t rely on a 
clock, then the Africans are as punctual as anyone else. 

“We not hunt today,” said Ibrahim, with finality. I began 
to complain, but he said quickly, “But we go and see where 
we start to hunt tomorrow.” 

I went into the house to get the guns. On the way, I 
passed my shaving mirror and glanced at it. I looked a mess. 
My face was like patchwork with bruises, although the swell- 
ing had gone down a lot. Both my eyes were blackened. 
And I had almost forty-eight hours of beard. I don’t grow 
a good beard, I’ve tried before. It’s red and blond and it 
sprouts in every direction except downwards. My hair was 
wild; I hadn’t combed it when I got up. I wondered 
whether to wash and shave and thought, what the hell, it 
can wait, I need all the daylight today. I changed into my 
slacks and boots. The boots seemed to have shrunk, but 
more likely my feet had swollen a little. I was still very 
stiff and my shoulders ached. My back was sore where I’d 
slid down the scree the evening before. I didn’t bother with 
a bush jacket; my back’s sun-proof. I just stuffed a mixture 
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of cartridges into my trouser pockets and slung the rifle 
and shotgun over my shoulders. I decided to wear my bush 
hat just to shade my eyes. 

I wasn’t going to get caught without water two days run- 
ning so I called Matt and got him to fill me a flask; I’ve got 
several of them—ex-U.S. army—I carry them, normally, for 
drinking up at the mine workings. 

The hunter was impressed by my armoury and made en- 
thusiastic clicking noises. I was glad he’d never seen me 
shoot. 


Linus saw me as we walked the track above the mine. I 
was feeling like a deserter; I should have been sneaking past 
on my hands and knees. He shouted and waved. The drag- 
line was silent and I didn’t have much of an excuse for not 
replying, but I pretended I didn’t hear him, anyway. He 
ran after us and caught me up. 

“Motor broken,”’ he said. 

“Then you're a fool. I heard those ends knocking yester- 
day, half a mile away. You shouldn’t have run it on. How 
can you talk of a partnership when you haven’t any brains?” 
I made myself sound angry, hoping I’d scare him into 
shortening the conversation. 

“Tt not ends, it gearbox. I know ends going. I know 
engine sick. I run him softly. Today gearbox go stop.” 

“Bloody hell!’ That meant an engine strip and a gearbox 
overhaul. 

“Can you take motor and gearbox to town?” asked 
Linus. “I pull them out, today.” 

“You take them in,” I said, keeping my voice hard. 

“Who boss mine?” — 

“Ahmed can boss it,” I said, but I knew Linus wouldn’t 
like that. 
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“Ahmed not know columbite from camel shit,” said 
Linus. He looked at me coldly. “Rains come soon. Water go 
fill mine. Just now we make good hit. If we no get it out 
now, it stay in ground for three months. You got plenty 
money for three months no work?” 

He was being cocky; but he was being cocky because he 
knew he was right. If I didn’t get some of that columbite 
out and shipped down to the railhead, then I'd have to sit 
on it until after the rains. And so, okay, it would still be 
there; but my miners needed paying right through the wet 
season or I wouldn’t get them to work for me again. And 
Linus had a fair idea of what my bank account was like. 

I was in the wrong, but I got furious now. “Look,” I 
shouted at him, “I pay the wages and it’s me who has to 
worry about money, not you. You get that bloody engine 
and gearbox down into the town and get it fixed. And don’t 
argue.” I turned my back on him and followed Ibrahim 
along the track. I felt uncomfortable and knew if I turned 
round, I’d find Linus staring after me. I could feel his eyes 
in my back. 

I pointed out to Ibrahim the part of the hill where I'd 
seen the leopard the previous day. He didn’t mess about, he 
just took a direct line straight up. He might have been 
around fifty, but he was a damn sight fitter than me, and he 
could move over the rock and loose scree like an ape. I 
couldn’t keep up with him, and after a couple of hundred 
feet of climbing I had to stop and lean against a rock and 
wait until my heart stopped bumping against my ribs. He 
sat waiting thirty feet above me; he didn’t say anything. 
When I was ready I waved him on, but I had to stop again 
another few hundred feet up. I was creased by the time we 
reached the small plateau where I’d spotted the animal. I 
knelt, exhausted, and the sweat dripped off me, making 
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black marks on the rock for a few seconds before it evapor- 
ated. 

I couldn’t have shot anything if it had strolled over and 
said ‘Boo’ ten inches from my face. I used to go scrambling 
in the slag heaps when I was a kid, but I don’t remember 
ever climbing one at half the speed of the hunter. The sun 
was right overhead now, and there were no shadows from 
the rocks to shelter under. I tilted my hat forward and wet 
my lips with the water from the bottle. It was hot, too, and 
it tasted of aluminium. 

Ibrahim was sniffing around the plateau, picking up bits 
of things and looking at the rock as though he were read- 
ing a book. I don’t know how much of it was genuine, or 
if he just thought he’d better make it look good, to earn his 
money. 

“By Allah, leopard was here,” he said unnecessarily. 

I didn’t bother to answer him, but I gave him what I 
hoped was a scathing look. I still couldn’t frown without 
hurting my nose. 

“Yesterday,” he added, wisely. He had a peer round the 
nearby rocks, then came back and squatted next to me. I 
held the water bottle towards him but he shook his head and 
thought for a few seconds. 

“Leopard has gone,” he said. “He no on this hill, now.” 

I wondered how he knew. It’s a pretty big hill and the 
plateau was only a small part of it. I said, “You're guess- 
ing.” 

He shook his head again. “Leopard not here. Look.” He 
pointed. I looked along his arm. On a ridge, about two 
hundred yards away, there was a slight movement. I hadn’t 
noticed it. “Baboon,” said the hunter. ‘Small baboon. Other 
baboon, too ... over there.”” He moved his arm slightly and 
I could see a couple of larger animals sat amongst the rocks. 
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“If leopard live here, baboon go. Leopard come here, then 
hunt two, maybe three days, then move on. Move after you 
shoot at him.” 

The deep valley was in front of me. There were a hundred 
square miles of bush where a leopard might hide. I banged 
my knee with my fist and felt frustrated. 

“The leopard is there,” said the hunter. He swung his 
thin arm to point across at the mountain. He didn’t wait for 
me to question him. “Rain come soon. Leopard not like wet 
forest and grass.” He jerked his head behind us. “Back there 
is savannah and desert. Leopard no like savannah, either. 
He like mountain in rains. Like dry house.” 

It made sense. 

“Can you find him?” 

He nodded. “‘He go that way,” he said. “Down the hill 
and cross there. Away from village. Away from mine.” 

He was so positive I believed him. The sun was hammer- 
ing down now, and even though I was resting, sweat was 
running down my chest. I rubbed it with my hand. It was 
the usual brown mud. The waistband of my pants was wet 
and had rubbed a strip of my skin raw. I touched the rifle 
and almost yelped—it was near red-hot. I was glad I hadn’t 
swung it, unthinking, across my back. Ibrahim stood and 
looked over the valley. It would have made a good photo- 
graph, him standing on the smooth top of the rock, just 
looking out into the distance; like a watchman in the Khyber 
Pass. He was barefooted, but the hot rock didn’t bother him. 
He had a dirty bit of check gingham, a piece of an old table- 
cloth, wound round his head, and his torn blue robes stank 
of sweat and woodsmoke. I couldn’t tell if he was carrying 
a knife, but as a hunter he probably had one lashed to his 
waist or hanging round his neck on a string. He had a ju-ju 
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trousers; they ended just below his knees, in frayed and 
jagged edges, like a pirate’s pantaloons. 

He looked at me with a silent question. I stood stiffly. He 
worked his way down off the hill on a route that took us 
farther away from my mine, and towards the edge of the 
forest below. Uphill, downhill, it made no difference to 
his speed and I felt ashamed when eventually I had to call 
him to slow down. 


Hunting’s a strange business. I hadn’t had any time for it 
in the past. My Dad used to sneer at the hunting gentry and 
so did I. When I got out to Africa, I had a few invitations 
to go out after game, mostly from Lebanese or Syrian 
traders, or from John Moore, the District Officer, but some- 
how it didn’t interest me. I had enough hard graft at the 
mine, and in my spare time all I wanted to do was relax. 
Stamping twenty miles across the hot bush isn’t my idea of 
having a holiday. I’d rather sit by the swimming pool at the 
club with a glass of hooch in my hand. Now, it was all 
different, and I began to feel I knew what it was all about. 

It wasn’t just Charlie and Sal being killed by the leopard, 
it was something else. Sure, I wanted that cat, and more than 
anything I wanted to cut hell out of it for killing my dogs; 
but somehow I now felt it was something more—I don’t 
exactly know what. Like me versus the leopard. It was out 
there, somewhere, and I was going to find it if it took me 
months. I hoped it knew I was hunting it. I wanted it to 
know. I wanted it to pit its cunning against me so when I 
did beat it, and I knew I would, then the satisfaction would 
be even greater; like giving Liz that thousand pounds—ten 
times more than she asked for ! 

I walked and crawled and scrambled down the hill after 
Ibrahim, and I was talking to myself as I went, under my 
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breath, and I was willing the leopard to hear me ... “I’m 
coming ... I’m bloody well coming for you.” 

Maybe that’s how the Canadian Mounties feel when they 
start out after some killer. I suppose it was just that I was 
getting angry with myself; trying to drive myself harder, 
and angry for being softer than the hunter; angry the cat 
wasn’t on the hill; angry I’d missed the bastard the day 
before. But the more angry I got, the easier the climbing and 
scrambling was, and I think I’d have gone on then until I 
had a heart attack. 


When we reached the section that levelled out, near the 
base of the hill, Ibrahim turned left and kept on going away 
from the direction of the mine until we were two or three 
miles past the end of the valley. We walked without talking, 
there wasn’t any need; except for just one occasion when 
Ibrahim stopped, suddenly, in some knee-high grass that was 
dry as old straw in a barn. 

“Snake,” he said, and walked a half circle round one patch 
of grass no different from any other. I looked hard as I 
followed him, but I couldn’t see what he was avoiding. I 
didn’t question him, though. Bush to a hunter is like a 
crowded London street market to a Cockney. He knew all 
the signs, and he obviously knew plenty that weren’t familiar 
to me. 

After we’d walked for another hour, he stopped and 
waited for me. I was glad, and put down the rifle and the 
shotgun and rubbed my shoulders. The webbing straps 
weren’t doing me a lot of good. Somehow I had to get this 
business of carrying my gear right. Yesterday when I’d worn 
the bush jacket, it had been uncomfortable, now it was just 
as bad. He noticed the mark on my shoulders. 

“Tl carry one gun,” he said. 
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I didn’t like the idea, but with my sore shoulders, I didn’t 
argue. I handed him the shotgun. He took it and swung it 
between his hands. It was probably the first time he’d ever 
held a good gun. His own was most likely made from the 
steering-tube of an old car, loaded with black powder and a 
hunk of lead wrapped in a poisoned cloth. That’s what the 
bush hunters use out here. The government doesn’t like 
them having guns made like that, and you’re supposed to 
hand in old steering-column tubes when you scrap a car... 
but a bit of bribery will buy a hunter what he wants. I 
wondered then if that was how Ibrahim had lost his fingers 
—an exploding dane gun, maybe. 

After a few minutes rest, we cut south, across the edge of 
the scrub, then he turned into it on a line that would, sooner 
or later, bring us back in the direction of my compound, but 
half a mile deeper into the bush. I could see the point of his 
move, because, whereas previously he had moved fast to 
cover the ground, now he took his time; examining the earth, 
watching the grass and the dust. 

There were plenty of game tracks. I could see them my- 
self. The sharp, deep hoof-prints of warthogs, a few deer 
prints ... spoor I couldn’t identify. Eventually I gave up 
looking. I just kept my eyes open for thorn bushes and left 
the tracking up to Ibrahim. 

It was some forty minutes later when he spoke again. 

“Ha!” he said. “Look.” 

I walked up behind him. 

He squatted and nodded his sparse beard downwards. Just 
below him, in the fine dust, were pad marks; leopard spoor. 

“Hell!” They were bigger than I’d expected. I laid my 
hand, flat, over one of them. The print was wider than my 
palm; clear like the paw mark of a giant dog in wet con- 
crete. 
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“Big leopard,” said Ibrahim. He put the tips of his fingers 
into the marks as though he were a clairvoyant touching 
the forehead of a paying client. He let his fingers rest there 
for several seconds. I guessed he was feeling good because 
he’d been right about the direction the leopard had taken. 
He was right—dead right. Looking back along the tracks I 
could see they led almost directly down from the side of the 
hill; a straight line, broken only by the rocks and trees the 
leopard was forced to avoid. 

Ibrahim stood again. “He go fast, here. Big steps. He 
run.” 

Running from me, I thought. “What now?” I said. 

“Too much hunt today. Go back now. Hunt tomorrow 
morning. When sun come.” 

I felt frustrated, but his suggestion made sense. There 
wasn’t much of the day left and there wasn’t any point in 
working deeper into the scrub as the sun dropped. 

“Okay.” 

Ibrahim pushed through a couple of thorn bushes and sud- 
denly we were back on the track. He was right again! I 
don’t think we were half a mile from the mine. 

The working was empty when we passed it. I was glad. I 
didn’t want another meeting with Linus now I was tired. I 
paused and looked down at the pit. I couldn’t see it looked 
any different from usual. I could normally tell how much 
earth had been pulled out, but somehow it seemed, right 
now, that this was someone else’s mine. Only the rusty drag- 
line was familiar and I could see half of its innards spread 
around on a tarpaulin. At least he’d been working on it. Sud- 
denly I felt, to hell with mining ... to hell with the dirt and 
the dust and the noise and the sweat. I turned my back on 


the place; right then I didn’t want to see it any more. 
* * * 
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I had my feet dangling over the end of the tin bath. Matt 
had put it outside on the verandah. You think that sounds 
crazy? Well, I guess it saves Matt the trouble of drying off 
the inside floors of the bungalow. I’m not bothered about 
bathing in the open air. It’s quite matey sometimes—I feel 
like Good Queen Bess holding court in her bed. Only it isn’t 
a bed, just my tin bath. I’ve had some surprising conversa- 
tions with people while I’ve been squeezed in the tub. 
The locals always wave and shout, “We salute you in 
your bathing, whiteman.” Sometimes they come over to 
have a smell at the soap, or to feel the suds. Yes, it’s quite 
matey. 

Tonight, it made me miss Charlie and Sal again. They 
like to ... well, they used to sit and watch me. At least, 
Sal would. She’d watch the whole performance, right 
through to the towelling. Charlie would watch until he got 
bored with sitting, then he’d go off wandering and sniffing 
in the compound. But I think Sal, if I’d given her half a 
chance, would’ve been in the tub with me. 

A tin tub isn’t the most comfortable bath in the world. I’m 
too tall for one. I can just manage things if I lie with my legs 
over the end, and my feet on the floor. The top bit pinches 
my shoulders, but even so, I can relax a bit in the hot water, 
with my hands behind my head. Normal times I lie and 
think about the mine; right now it just wasn’t on my mind 
at all. 

I jerked the tub round slightly so I could lie and look over 
the valley. It wasn’t dark yet and I could still see the moun- 
tain. Somewhere, from one of the villages, I could hear drum- 
ming. And there were bats flying over the trees. They fly 
like tired pigeons. Matt’s wife was pounding millet, back of 
the bungalow, and she was timing the strokes of her pestle 
to those of the village drums. The atmosphere’s hypnotic in 
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the evenings, and somehow the hot water of the bath isn’t 
tropical at all. 

I looked at the mountain. It was slate grey, turning mauve 
as the sun dropped, and the forest was losing its colour and 
blackening. I wondered if the leopard was looking out across 
at me. I wondered if his eyes were that keen. Could he 
actually see the bungalow from right across those miles of 
valley? Had he seen it and become curious about it? Was 
that the reason he’d come in the first place? 

I soaped myself slowly and began to feel relaxed. The soap 
soaked through the bandage on my finger and made the 
wound sting. I pulled my feet into the bath and sat, all 
hunched up. 

After a while I stood, still in the tub, and shaved in the 
mirror that hangs on the verandah post. It felt good, being 
cool as the water dried off me slowly. It was soothing to be 
naked in the evening air. I shaved round the bruises carefully 
and my face felt smooth again. 

I dressed in clean clothes and stood down in my compound 
with a glass of German beer in my hand. It could have been 
a great evening. But I wanted to sit on the verandah steps 
and have Sal and Charlie on either side of me. I wanted it 
very much. God Almighty, I thought. It’s not asking a lot, 
to have a glass of beer, a good step to sit on, and two bush 
dogs for company. 

All I wanted now was the skin of a leopard to put my feet 
on. 


I'd no sooner settled down for my relaxed evening when 
Linus appeared in the compound. That’s the trouble with 
Africans, at night—they just appear. One second the com- 
pound’s empty, the next there’s someone in the middle of 
it. Talk about camouflage! Africans could make the best 
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commandos in the world, if they had the right tempera- 
ment. 

He didn’t say anything. He just stood there. He was 
dressed-up for official visiting, which meant he was wearing 
the same over-long shorts as usual, and his only shirt, but he 
had a battered grey hat on his head. He wore it dead square, 
like a Guards officer. He waited for me to notice him. I took 
my time. I was having an after-dinner cigarette, blowing the 
smoke over towards the Tilley lamp and watching it curl up- 
wards into the night as it hit the heat. 

I didn’t move my head, I just said, “Evening, Linus.” 

He came over and sat on the step, and took off the hat. 
“You shoot leopard?” he asked. He knew full well I hadn’t. 
If I’d managed it, every village within ten miles would have 
known by now, but he was being polite. 

“No.” 

He shook his head. “Leopards no damn good thing,” he 
said as though a leopard was a bad dose of flu. 

He didn’t often come visiting, and I was a bit sorry I’d 
been rude to him earlier in the day. “You want a beer?” I 
asked. He grinned at me, so I called Matt. “Hey, Matt. 
Bring Linus a cold beer, will you?” 

When Matt brought it out a few moments later, Linus 
said something to him in Ibo, and they both laughed, like a 
couple of schoolboys telling dirty stories in the lavatories. 

“T tell him he should go steal bottle and drink to my health 
in back compound,” Linus told me. 

“Thanks,” I said. “Finding an honest houseboy is diffi- 
cult. Keeping him honest when blokes like you are around 
is bloody impossible.” 

“I come about mine,” said Linus. He ignored the glass 
Matt had given him with the unpoured bottle, and drank 
from the bottle itself. He swallowed. ““Take engine to town. 
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Finish engine and gearbox tomorrow. Drag-line work day 
after.” 

I knew what he was getting at. He wasn’t actually saying 
it, but what he really meant was—okay, Boss, you’ve had one 
day off and that’s all right. You can have another day off, 
too—tomorrow. But after that, you ought to be back at work. 

“Rain come any time,” he said. “Then no make work.” 

“The trouble with you Africans is you exploit us white 
people,” I said. ““You’d work me to my grave.” 

Linus didn’t laugh. I think he took me seriously. “Today, 
I make tests in mine,” he said, his voice was confidential. 
“Make small drillings. Much, much columbite. Columbite 
all way along pit below fifty feet. Go plenty deep. Not reach 
bottom of columbite in any place. Big, big hit!” 

“Christ!” I said. “Bonanza! I don’t believe it! Bloody 
Hell!” 

“You plenty rich man. Rich like Queen Elizabeth!” 

I thought about it, leaning back in the chair. I think I 
felt a bit dazed. I knew Linus well, and I knew he wouldn’t 
have made a mistake. If he said there was a lot then there 
was a lot. God! I really was going to be rich! Rich ... real 
money! 

My mind was doing its best to work like a computer; 
trouble is, I’m no damn good at mathematics. A dry ton’s 
about a cubic yard—suppose the seam runs sixty feet deep; 
hell! it could be more; that would make ten tons in depth, 
every square yard, all over my concession. The concession is 
an area of twenty acres. Twenty acres? That’s too much 
to hope for; just suppose it’s an area of three hundred square 
yards—it has to be that much. Well, at twenty pounds a ton, 
delivered to the railhead, it could be around sixty thousand 
quid! Plus the bonuses on every hundred tons. And just sup- 
pose ... three hundred square yards is only a strip ten yards 
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wide by thirty long ... it has to be a hell of a lot more than 
that ... I gave up trying. The mental computer jammed 
with a crunch. 

“Bloody hell!’ I said to Linus. I felt dizzy. 

He grinned at me, knowing I’d been trying to make some 
fast calculations. “Yes, bloody hell, whiteman,” he said. 
“One hell of a good day...” 

“Okay ... okay. We'll start dragging the stuff out, day 
after tomorrow. As much as we can, as fast as we can.” 

“Want to have business talk.” 

“We'll talk later. Tell you what; in the evening you and 
I will go down to the township and have a celebration.” I 
called to Matt again and he came right out. I wondered if 
he’d been standing in the doorway listening, because he 
looked very happy. “Matt. Go through my clothes,” I said, 
all magnanimous. “Have a look through them tomorrow. 
See if you can find Linus a new shirt and some good pants. 
We're going into the township for a big party.” 

Linus had his toothy grin spread all over his face; his teeth 
were luminous tombstones in the lamplight. 

“Okay, Master,” said Matt, cheerfully. 

We had a few more beers. When Linus left me, he turned 
to wave good night. I could still see his teeth gleaming. He 
must have been the happiest mine foreman in the whole of 
Africa that night. I was pretty happy, too, but I gave up 
trying to make any more calculations. Hell! All that money! 
I sat in my chair and grinned away at the darkness. 


The explosion nearly threw me out of my bed. It went on 
for so long I woke in the middle of it. Thunder. European 
thunder’s piddling stuff compared with this. It hurt my ears. 
I guessed the lightning had struck some tree close by. There 
was another~noise, too. Wind. It crashed and rattled and 
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swept at the trees in the compound, and I could hear the 
bigger of them groaning like an exhausted wrestler. 

There was more lightning, strobing my room, jerking 
black shadows on the whitewash. And more thunder. 

It was a game, this. A game always played at the end of the 
dry season. The weather getting hotter and hotter until you 
think you can’t breathe the air; and close, stinking close and 
clammy. You pray the rains will start and the weather will 
cool. You pray, and everything else prays; every animal, 
every insect, every tree. Everything prays and sweats, and 
the weakest things go mad and kill other things. The hyenas 
come into the villages and attack the natives who sleep in the 
open to escape the heat of their huts. Everything aggravates 
everything else. There are too many snakes, too many 
scorpions, too many flies ... too much of every damn thing, 
except rain. Then, it thunders and lightens; flashes and roars 
over the mountain heads—taunting. It gets nearer ... over- 
head. But it doesn’t rain. It just gets hotter. Somebody, some- 
where, puts the screws on. 

And dust. Dust, dust and dust. And wind. No rain! 

It dry stormed for an hour and then the noise went back 
to the mountains. I could see the lightning for a while. After 
the storm had gone, I slept. 
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THERE WERE SMALL GREEN parrots in the scrub at the edge 
of the bush; green with red heads, and noisy—shricking. 
There were red monkeys playing in the dirt of the mine, 
chasing each other, picking at each other’s fur. There were 
two vultures circling in a thermal, their sweeping arcs cross- 
ing and recrossing as they gained height above the hill. It 
was early morning. Ibrahim and I took the path that led 
downhill towards the valley. 


Now I felt right. The stiffness of the previous days of 
climbing and scrambling had worn off. And, remembering 
Jack Taylor’s advice about using the shotgun in the scrub, 
I gave the rifle to Ibrahim to carry. This wasn’t too con- 
siderate, because he had his own gun with him today. I'd 
been correct. It was home-made, and it had been a steering- 
column once. it was a percussion cap musket, or shotgun, or 
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smooth-bore. And it looked bloody dangerous. Stuck in the 
muzzle were a bunch of buzzard feathers—to keep the dust 
out. Fitted at the other end was a stock carved out of hard- 
wood and decorated with leather bindings and bits of brass 
and ju-ju. The lock was new, although it was percussion, 
and must have been smuggled into the country. I decided if 
he looked like firing it at something I’d make sure I was fifty 
yards away, at least. 


They walk like society women, bush Africans. They’ve 
got a sort of hip-swinging, aristocratic lightness about their 
step; they don’t stroll and they don’t stride. It’s something 
between the two and they cover ground fast. It looks relaxed, 
and it probably is—to them. They say a good Fulani herds- 
man can walk sixty miles in a day, easily; I believe them. I 
guess walking is something we Europeans have forgotten 
about. If someone had suggested, a week ago, I’d walk even 
ten miles through the scrub, I’d have told them they had 
a screw loose. 

Maybe it was anticipation, or perhaps I just didn’t trust 
Ibrahim that much, but I found I was watching, looking, 
peering at every thicket and patch of bush as though the 
leopard was there waiting for me. At first I felt foolish be- 
cause Ibrahim was walking along as though he was on his 
way to market. He obviously didn’t expect to see the cat any- 
where near here. But me, I thought to myself, I’ve nearly 
had the bastard once, I won’t miss it again, and so I 
watched, and looked. 

If there was a signpost on the track, I didn’t see it; not a 
mark on a tree, not a bent twig or a crushed piece of grass, 
but suddenly Ibrahim paused and loped into the bush. I 
followed him. He walked for another few hundred yards 
avoiding the prickly bushes and the heavier undergrowth, 
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and then he pointed. Sure enough, it was the same clearing 
we’d stood in the previous evening. And the leopard pad 
marks were still in the dust, alongside the imprints of Ibra- 
him’s bare feet and my boots. 

I was conscious, even more now, of the leopard’s presence. 
The trees were higher here. I suppose there was more 
moisture in the valley. I stared up at the branches; they 
were thick enough to carry the weight of a big animal, and 
I knew leopards could climb trees. I once saw a film where 
one climbed a tree and dragged the carcass of a fully-grown 
wildebeest up with it. I stood in the clearing and turned 
slowly looking at the trees and the undergrowth, while Ibra- 
him decided which track we should take. It made me realise 
just how far from nature a European can get. I might as 
well have been a skin-diver, swimming underwater, for any 
resemblance this environment might have had to my own 
background; but I felt some strange feeling growing inside 
me. It was puzzling, then the thought came through. It was 
as though I was fitting in ... or at least, as though some part 
of me, some forgotten part deep inside was struggling to get 
out, to assert itself. Suddenly I recognised it. It didn’t find 
the bush and the jungle strange. It didn’t find hunting, or 
the desire to kill, alien. There was a tiny part of me belong- 
ing to the whole set-up. And I began to enjoy that part of 
me, although I’d never known it existed. The shotgun I was 
carrying across my chest, half-cradled in my arms, was sud- 
denly right. It was a sharpened stick tipped with bone, a 
stone war axe, a sword, a hunting bow ... it was my weapon 
and at that moment, it was more important to me than the 
clothes I wore. 

I didn’t growl, or howl a challenge into the forest and 
beat my chest, but that was the feeling building up inside 
me. ; 
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I followed Ibrahim, close behind him, so I could get a 
clear shot if I got the chance. And I felt I was moving differ- 
ently ... I knew now I was hunting, really hunting, for the 
first time. And it was good, bloody good, in a new way. 


We didn’t speak. Ibrahim moved silently; I could hear 
him breathing through his teeth at times, and when we 
reached patches of dry grass in the bush clearing, his riga 
swished against them and the grass stems rattled. There 
weren’t leopard prints all the way, but he’d find them on bits 
of earth, or he’d see a bit of flattened ground, and he’d point 
and move on. I wished I had his eyes. 

You know how you can get absorbed in a football game, 
even a game of darts in the local? Well, it was like that for 
me, then. The going was rough and I was hot and uncom- 
fortable; the shotgun felt like seventy pounds, not seven, and 
I carried it with the sling across my shoulder, but with the 
gun cradled ready for use. Every now and then, the thought 
of the columbite in the mine would surface. I’d think, hey! 
it’s all there! I’ve got it made, I really have got it made; 
then the hunting would get me again and it would be the 
leopard I’d think about, and what it had done to poor old 
Sal and Charlie. 

Every time we broke into the open, we paused. The clear- 
ings might be three or four hundred yards across, but more 
often, they were the size of a cricket pitch. We passed a 
deserted village with all the huts tumbled down, and Ibra- 
him walked round it rather than through the centre. I didn’t 
ask him why. Maybe it was ghosts, or leprosy or something, 
but he definitely didn’t like the ruins. Sometimes we crossed 
a path or a small track. They must have led to other villages, 
or to places where villagers cut timber, or burnt wood for 
charcoal; but we didn’t see anyone. 
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I got tense, screwed up, in the thicker patches of bush. 
There was elephant grass fifteen feet tall in one part, and we 
had to push it aside to get through. The ground was soft and 
the leopard had tracked through on some game path only a 
couple of feet high. If it was soft ground now, what was it 
like in the rains? 

There was a great crashing and smashing in the reeds and 
I swung round towards the noise, expecting an orange and 
black body to hurtle out at me, but the crashing went away. 

“Bush cow,” said Ibrahim, casually, over his shoulder. 

Bush cow means anything large and with horns, to an 
African hunter. As far as I was concerned, and for all I knew 
about African mammals, it could have been a herd of 
Friesians. We saw their hoof marks a few minutes later, 
crossing our track at right angles. The herd had swathed a 
wide path through the reeds. I felt a strange temptation to 
follow them. 


When I had stood on the verandah of the bungalow and 
looked across the valley, it seemed no distance at all. I could 
see the cliffs and the ravines of the mountain, and the area 
where the forest became scrub, and the scrub thin savannah, 
and finally the rock where nothing could grow; it never 
looked any distance. Now, down in the valley itself, I realised 
how much of an illusion it was. The mountain wasn’t close 
—it was a long, tedious hike away. We'd been walking and 
stumbling through bush since just after dawn, and we were 
still in the bush, and still on our way, and I couldn’t see the 
mountain for trees. But just when I’d start thinking I was 
getting tired again, Ibrahim would hesitate, and I’d see 
leopard spoor, and the tiredness would ease again, and I’d 
keep on walking and walking. 

The river was a surprise. We reached it when the sun was 
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just past high. The ground had been falling away for some 
time slightly, and I was hoping to feel it rise as an indication 
we were at last in the early foothills of the mountain. Then, 
suddenly, we were facing a muddy yellow-coloured river, 
hidden right in the thickest patch of forest. 

Ibrahim grunted and looked pleased. He clambered down’ 
a six-foot bank and squatted by the water. He scooped up a 
handful and drank. I didn’t like the thought of that. The 
water was probably riddled with bilharzia flukes and God- 
knows-what. But it was a chance for a rest and we hadn’t 
stopped for a long time. I sat on top of the bank behind him 
and had a pull at my water bottle. 

The river didn’t seem to be moving—in fact, it looked 
stagnant, yellow-green and unhygienic, with a thin scum of 
obscene-looking bubbles caught against the nearest bank. 
Ibrahim ruffled the scum with his hand and had another 
drink. I don’t suppose his tapeworms minded too much. 

It was real jungle here, the kind you expect to find in 
Africa. Looking down on it from my bungalow, I hadn’t 
thought it would be like this. So, all right, maybe I should 
have walked down here and taken a look before; but why 
the hell? I’m a miner. Bush is just a nuisance. 

I sat back on the bank, and I actually enjoyed it right then. 
It was hot, now, but it was a damp heat, like a greenhouse, 
like Lagos. Quite different from the dryness of the bush a 
few miles back. Here everything smelt of rot and wetness... 
a sickly smell of mud and dark pools, and fungus; grave- 
yards, crypts ... crushed mushrooms. I smelt the same smell 
once, in the orchid house in Kew Gardens, when I was 
there with Liz. 

I could feel sweat running down through the hairs on my 
chest. 

The river was narrow, fifty dirty feet across. Trees had 
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fallen, battle corpses hanging down the banks trailing dead 
arms in the water, but none of them reached the other side. 

“Leopard cat swim,” said Ibrahim. He wiped his mouth 
with the side of his riga, then pulled off the garment and 
stood there in his absurd trousers. He untied his bag of ju-ju, 
and another bag that probably held gunpowder and bullets. 
He rolled them together, picked up the two guns and held 
everything above his head. He stepped straight into the river, 
like a Ganges pilgrim entering the holy water. 

I almost laughed. The bank shelved steeply and he hadn’t 
bothered to test the depth. The water came up to his armpits 
in one surge and he looked surprised, but I gave him credit 
for cool because he didn’t pause. Great for sang-froid, he 
was. I took off my jacket and rolled it around the stock of 
the shotgun. I made certain my cartridges wouldn’t fall out 
of the pockets, then I followed him, but a lot more carefully. 

The river bottom was muddy and tangled with sunken 
branches. I was glad I’d got my boots on; I never did like 
mud squelching between my toes, even as a kid. I was half- 
way across the river when I got a whole collection of nasty 
thoughts at the same time. What if there were crocodiles? 
There were crocodiles somewhere in this region, near Lake 
Chad, I’d heard ... what about here? And snakes, water 
snakes? Black slimy sods lacing their way through the yellow 
scum and the reeds. Leeches—God! There’d certainly be 
leeches! I thought I could feel them against my legs; under- 
water twigs were grabbing me. I was uncomfortable, but I 
kept walking, stumbling, the water now sloshing under my 
chin. My arms ached from the weight of the shotgun over 
my head. The stink of the foul river was too damn close to 
my face. Bubbles of the yellow scum brushed my neck. 

The far bank seemed to tower over me. Ibrahim was scrab- 


bling at it trying to pull himself up another fallen tree trunk. 
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He managed, rested his things against some branches, then 
turned and pulled me out. I don’t know if it was fear, relief, 
or just the stink of the river and the rotting forest around us, 
but I wanted to be sick. I wasn’t, but I sucked at my cheeks 
and had a good spit. 

I didn’t find a single leech on my slacks, or my boots; but 
we certainly had mosquitos now. There hadn’t been any on 
the other side, only fifty feet away. They seemed as though 
they had been sitting around, in ambush. They pounced, if 
mosquitos do that sort of thing, the second I’d finished look- 
ing for leeches. Mosquitos by the thousand. Normally they 
don’t bother me much. I get the odd bite or two, but not 
many now my blood has thinned down. I must admit the 
first few months I was out here, the little bastards made 
regular meals off me. But now—they were everywhere! 
Ibrahim grunted and pulled on his riga, hurriedly. He un- 
wound some of his turban and let it drape around his neck 
and face. I wished I was wearing one; my bush jacket had 
short sleeves and no collar. I swatted at the bloody things, but 
there were always too many of them. By the time I’d wiped 
one arm and shoulder free of them, the other would be black, 
or else they'd be feasting on my face and neck. 

Ibrahim started running away from the river, and I fol- 
lowed him, waving my free arm like a maniac and brandish- 
ing the shotgun. They stayed with us, black clouds round our 
heads, as we half-ran, half-scurried, through the thick under- 
growth. If the leopard had been around, he’d have heard us 
for a mile. 

The cliff was a surprise. Ibrahim almost ran into it. It rose 
suddenly out of the jungle floor, behind a screen of thick 
trees. For a second I panicked. I could see us stuck there, 
these whining insects sucking us dry until we fell and rotted 
away with the rest of the jungle garbage beneath us. The 
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cliff was green, shiny, and overgrown with hanging fern and 
creepers. I brushed frantically at the insects on my face and 
tried to look upwards. There were so many mosquitos it was 
like trying to look through a pall of dark smoke. Ibrahim 
scrambled at the rock face and found a way upwards. I 
shouted at him and he almost dropped the guns he was carry- 
ing. 
“Get up ... for God’s sake...” I didn’t need to hurry him 
along, he was scrabbling up the cliff like a bloody gecko. I 
heard his riga rip as he caught his toes in a hole in the hem. 
“Get up... get up...” 

I could taste mosquitos, musty ... filthy, in my mouth. 
They were black on the backs of my hands as I followed him. 
Then we were above the cliff, and above the wet jungle. 
There was a dry plateau of short scrub. The ground beneath 
our feet was dusty again. The mosquitos left us as we ran 
another sixty yards from the dankness of the river valley. 


Ibrahim squatted on a low mound in the dry grass. I 
slumped down next to him and itched. Those bastards had 
bitten every exposed part of me; arms, hands, neck and face. 
Some of them even seemed to have managed to get a moving 
bite through my bush jacket and my wet pants. I’ve never 
known mosquitos like them; big brown sods. They must be 
some special jungle breed. And they itched! I resisted scratch- 
ing, knowing I’d only make matters worse. Ibrahim pulled 
up a clump of grass and rubbed the juice of the roots on his 
own stings. I copied him. Maybe it was only psychological, 
but it seemed to help. 

He shook his head. “No good place whiteman.” 

“You're so right.” I answered him in English, but he 
understood what I meant, and grinned. 

We rested for twenty minutes. It was open here, and the 
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sun was hot. My arms and the backs of my hands swelled 
into lumps. It was the ones between my fingers and on the 
underside of my wrists that itched most of all. I rubbed on 
some more grass roots and wondered what the hell I looked 
like now, with my black eyes, swollen nose, and half a hun- 
dred bites on my face. 

“You wait here,” said Ibrahim. He dactell walking across 
the clearing looking closely at the ground. He was looking 
for signs of the leopard, but it took him another twenty min- 
utes to find them. He called me. We started tracking the cat 
again. 

The ground was rising slightly, and I was glad, because it 
meant we were heading out of the valley. It was only a gentle 
rise at first, but after another hour and a half it became 
steeper, and the forest broke into more frequent clearings and 
the trees grew smaller. 

Sometimes I wondered if we were on the right trail. I 
couldn’t see much to follow, but we kept on, and every now 
and then there’d be a footprint, clear and satisfying. 

At the next rest stop, I swapped my shotgun for the rifle. 
We were in savannah, now, and if I saw that leopard, I 
wasn’t going to risk missing a long shot again. 

I hadn’t thought about going back. I suppose I’d just taken 
it for granted, but as the sun began to drop I began wonder- 
ing. It was obvious we weren’t going to get onto the rock of 
the mountains today, so what would we do? I hadn’t con- 
sidered the possibility of being away for more than a single 
day. I don’t know why; it just hadn’t occurred to me. 

I looked behind me, over the heads of the trees on the 
lower ground. I wasn’t going back through that swampy 
river section again today, at least not if I could help it. And 
if we went back, it would mean coming over again tomor- 
row, and we still wouldn’t get much farther than today, even 
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though we wouldn’t have to slow down looking for the cat 
tracks. I called Ibrahim. 

“Dark soon,” I said. I felt damned tired. I thought I’d 
wait and see what he was going to suggest. I wasn’t sure 
how much farther I could walk. 

He nodded. “Village be there,” he said. “I have brothers.” 

Every African has brothers in every village. The word 
brother doesn’t necessarily mean a relation, it just means a 
connection through the tribe. However, brother usually 
means you can claim some hospitality. 

“How far?” I asked him. I hadn’t even known there was 
a village on that side of the valley, but there are villages 
everywhere in this country. 

“Not be much distance,” he answered. And that could 
mean anything, too. It turned out to be another hour’s 
agonising hike before we found the village track, and an- 
other half-hour before we reached the outskirts. By now, it 
was late afternoon and the sun was already scraping the 
mountains. It dipped to evening light as we saw the first 
villagers; women carrying baskets of vegetables on their 
heads, towards the village compound. 

Ibrahim called to them. They twisted themselves round to 
watch our arrival, the huge heavily laden baskets making the 
muscles of their necks ripple. One of the women carried a 
child slung on her hip. The total weight of the child and the 
basket must have been a hundred pounds but she made them 
seem nothing. 

He spoke to them in a dialect I didn’t understand. They 
giggled at him and walked beside us. They looked at me. I 
realised they probably didn’t often see Europeans and I felt 
I was letting the side down looking as rough as I did. I tried 
to get some spring back into my step. 

There were children playing football with an old gourd, 
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just outside the compound entrance, and they left the yellow 
husk and ran up the track to meet us, shouting and waving 
their arms. There were fifteen or twenty of them, all thin- 
limbed and swollen-bellied, and their only clothing was the 
red dust. 

They shouted at Ibrahim and he called a reply and waved 
the children away from under my feet. They were crowd- 
ing me, looking at the rifle, but particularly at my boots. I 
wondered if they’d ever seen boots before. They couldn’t 
know how heavy they felt. 

Some of the children had run ahead of us and warned the 
men in the village. By the time we entered they were stand- 
ing in two groups. We walked between them, and stopped. 
Ibrahim went through the greeting ceremony again, only 
this time at great length and with a lot of bowing and scrap- 
ing to one of the villagers. I guessed he was the headman. 

Like Ibrahim, they were Hausa. They seemed to be pretty 
poor because I didn’t see one man who wasn’t wearing a 
riga my own boys would have thrown away. Perhaps they 
kept more respectable ones for feast days and trips to the 
mosque. 

Ibrahim turned to me at last. I was feeling foolish, any- 
way, just standing there with everyone looking at me, and 
muttering to each other as he explained why we were visit- 
ing. 

It was all taking too long. I was having a job keeping up- 
right. At last, Ibrahim turned to me. ““We go stay,” he said. 
“They give food and house. Much good people, my brothers.” 

“Sure,” I told him. “Thank them for me.” I was sick 
tired, now. It was dusk, but my body thought it was the 
middle of the night and wanted a bed—any bed. 

I was hardly able to concentrate as they led us through the 
village. 
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There seemed to be some forty huts, and we passed a mud 
building, very similar to my own bungalow, which was their 
mosque. The village looked as though it was the sort of 
place that had tried, years ago, to become a town, but had 
failed; probably because there was no reason for a town in 
the village’s situation. 


Eventually, we reached a hut right on the outskirts, near 
the compound fence; the fence was a five-foot-thick barrier 
of prickly pear cactus, ten feet high, with rocks piled in a 
low wall three feet up the bottom of the hedge. It had been 
an effective defence; but now tribal warfare was almost un- 
known, it merely prevented cattle from straying out of the 
compound and kept out the odd wild animals—including 
leopards, I hoped. 

The hut was fifteen feet round, mud walled and thatched. 
It looked lived-in; I guessed they’d just moved someone out, 
for my benefit. Ibrahim went in first and I followed him. 
There was a rough bed, made from a few timbers lashed to- 
gether, and the springs were slats of wood. There were reed 
mats on top of the slats and a blanket I decided I wouldn’t 
use. Apart from the bed, and a few cooking pots and half a 
dozen long spears, the hut was empty. 

“Food, he come soon,” Ibrahim said. 

“Count me out.” I slumped down on the bed. It creaked 
and swayed. Normally I’d have worried about the number 
of lice it might contain. I was too tired right now. It was 
almost dark inside the hut, and Ibrahim was just a black 
silhouette against the low doorway. 

“T go sleep with one brother,” Ibrahim seemed to whisper. 

I shut my eyes and leant back against the hut wall. The 
hunter’s voice was a long way off and I had to make a big 
effort to speak. “I'll see you at dawn,” I told him. The mud 
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wall seemed like a deep pillow against my back. I let Jack 
Taylor’s guns, still loaded, slide down alongside the bed, 
then I swung my feet round until they were up on the slats. 

My mosquito bites itched, but I was too tired to scratch. I 
was even too tired to sleep, right away. There was a jungle 
in my mind, a jungle and a leopard, but the leopard wore 
Liz’s head and nuzzled at my hands like Sal and Charlie. 

“Don’t dream,” I warned myself. “Remember the last 
stupid dream you had about the leopard.” I didn’t want to 
think about the cat, because when I did catch up with it, I 
didn’t want myself reacting to some non-existent situation 
I'd imagined in a dream. 

I shifted myself to a more comfortable position with my 
legs stretched out along the bed. 

There was a rhythmical sound, a heartbeat in the back- 
ground. Women beating long wooden pestles into mortars, 
grinding, slapping. I heard drums. The smells of the African 
village were sweet; spices, woodsmoke, dry earth. I felt my 
body searching for sleep, accepting it; ripples of an incom- 
ing tide on a beach. 


During the night, there was a storm, but I didn’t hear it. 
It disturbed me, shook at me, shouted a fury. It only brought 
the nightmares I'd been trying to avoid, 

“Leopard he deh come, Master ... he go chop Liz.” 

“Liz? Christ, Liz!” A leopard killed my wife. That 
bastard leopard. “Polly, did you know a leopard killed 
Liz?” 

“You can get another wife, Bill. You’ve got all your 
teeth.” 

“The leopard’s got me, darling. I’m here. Just give me a 
hundred pounds and I'll have a child for you.” 

“Not a hundred, Liz ... for Christ’s sake, not a hundred! 
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Make it a thousand. My kid’s worth more than a hundred, 
you bloody cow!” 
“Make me a partner, then, darling. Buy me a motorcycle.” 
““Mark’s got syphilis, Bill. Have you got syphilis, Bill?” 
“Not syphilis, Polly, malaria. I don’t want to give Liz 
syphilis, not when she’s carrying my kid.” 


I woke just as it was dawn, and I was stiff and shaking. 
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I sHIVERED MYSELF AWAKE and the hut was damp and cold. 
I knew there’d been a heavy storm, I could smell it; wet 
thatch, mud, the freshness of tropical rain. There were 
sounds, small sounds; water dripping, leaking, splashing 
into puddles. The air was chill, dank. For a brief second I 
thought I was in my own bungalow, but the light came from 
the wrong direction and I was disorientated. Memory jinked 
back as I pushed myself up onto an elbow. The slats of the 
bed bit into my arm and made me wince. 

There was a thin grey mist beyond the doorway and the 
dawn sun was cutting down into it. The roof of a nearby 
hut was steaming. There were quiet, awakening noises 
around me; soft chatter, a woman humming, the distant 
squeak of a well-head crank. 

I swung myself sideways on the bed and sat and scratched. 
Most of the mosquito lumps had gone down, although they 
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still itched, but I had some new bites. God knows what they 
were from! My clothes were damp and I was stiff. I could 
almost hear my back groan as I bent and picked up the guns. 
They were a mess. Yesterday’s swamp hadn’t helped matters 
and the night’s rain had already etched the barrels with lines 
of fine rust. I unloaded them and wiped out the breeches 
with my handkerchief. I checked the cartridges in my jacket 
pocket. They seemed okay, but the blade of my knife was 
rusting like the guns. 

My nose wasn’t so sore, today. I rubbed it gently. I could 
even smile. 

I went outside and found the well fifty yards away. 
I swilled myself down and felt a lot better. There were 
a few women there and they stood and watched me as I 
filled my water bottle. By the time I got back to the hut, 
Ibrahim was waiting. He gave me three roasted heads of 
maize almost black with wood smoke. I ate one and stuck 
the others into my pockets for later. 

The mist had gone when we picked up the guns. We 
thanked the headman and walked out of the village. As we 
passed through the meagre fields beyond the compound, the 
villagers were already at their work, hoeing and scraping at 
the earth. They stopped, waved and shouted to us, as though 
I was a feudal lord visiting his peasants. 


As we followed the track towards the mountain, I found 
myself being wound into the hunt again. Maybe it was the 
exercise, following Ibrahim’s brisk steps. The mountain 
grew above the low brush; my senses began to sharpen and 
I could think again; the leopard, the mine. “Kill the bloody 
thing today; get moving, shift that columbite to the railhead 
as fast as we can.” Maybe I wouldn’t toss the cat to the 
vultures after all. Now I could afford it, perhaps I’d have the 
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skin cured and let the animal suffer the indignity of becom- 
ing a doormat. 

The ground, iron-hard yesterday, was soft and springy 
now. The bushes and scrawny trees looked cleaner and the 
leaves were already green instead of coated yellow-brown by 
a season’s dust. A couple more days and everything would 
begin sprouting, growing again. Marvellous! 

But the mine! If it had rained over at the mine, then the 
working would be full of water—a duck pond! I felt like a 
pirate whose galleon of gold dubloons has just sunk. That 
storm! Maybe I’d be lucky. We were twenty miles from my 
hill; the storm could have been local. Perhaps the rain didn’t 
cross the valley. Perhaps. 

“If it rained on my hill,” I thought, “then the pit won’t 
have only water in it. I'll lay twenty pounds the drag mach- 
inery will be in it, too; right down at the bottom.” I’ve told 
them dozens of times—when it looks like storms, for God’s 
sake move the equipment back away from the edge of the 
pit. Last year it cost me three hundred pounds for an over- 
haul when the bank crumbled and the whole damned lot 
went down. If it’s happened again, then screw Linus and his 
partnership. 

I decided to be fatalistic; I wanted to hunt the leopard. 
Damn the mine! If it was flooded, so what? The columbite 
would still be there after the rains. If you’ve been poor for 
years, a couple more months don’t matter. Besides, I knew I 
was going to be wealthy. Well ... in a few weeks, any- 
way. 

Everywhere smelt good. The sky was cloudless, blue as 
usual, but instead of it feeling heavy, today it had a sharp- 
ness to it; like a November morning, fresh with frost, back 
home. Although I was warm, Ibrahim probably thought it 
was a cold day. He had his riga pulled tight around his 
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shoulders, and he was walking fast, as though he wanted to 
stir his circulation. 

We kept to the track until it curved down in the direction 
of the jungle, and then left it to follow the line of thin grass 
below the mountain. We went on for about four miles, then 
Ibrahim stopped. He pressed his lips together, frowned, then 
shrugged his shoulders at me. 

““‘What’s the matter?” 

He spread his hands and shrugged again. “The rain, 
Baturi. There be no tracks, now.” 

I hadn’t thought about that. Any pad marks the leopard 
had left were washed away. 

Ibrahim waved an arm vaguely. “Yesterday we go leave 
tracks about this place,” he said. He didn’t look too happy 
and he shrugged his riga more closely around him and 
humped the shotgun and his own musket more firmly onto 
his shoulders. He looked at the mountain. From here it was 
a vast, high series of sharp crags that looked impossible to 
climb. “Leopard he go maybe that direction.” 

I studied the face of the mountain for a while. There 
seemed to be two possible routes up the first series of cliffs. 
The leopard had to use one of them if it lived up there. I 
spun a mental coin; the left-hand cleft won the toss. “We'll 
try up there,” I said. 

“Too much difficult,” answered Ibrahim. “Not possible 
go up mountain that place. Must go back try different way.” 

“Which different way?” 

He didn’t know of one, he was just looking for any reason 
to avoid the route I’d suggested. “Could the leopard get up 
there?” Iasked. _ 

He shrugged his shoulders again in a movement that was 
beginning to make me angry. “A cat can go climb a moun- 
tain,” he said sullenly. “He go place man cannot go.” 
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“This man’s going,” I told him. “And if you want to earn 
your money, then you’re going, too.” 

He didn’t like that. This was a different Ibrahim from the 
one of the previous day’s hunting. He could cope with the 
jungle and the bush, but the mountain wasn’t his usual ter- 
ritory and he didn’t like it. I wished he’d told me when we 
were at the village and perhaps I could have found one of 
the younger men to come along. 

He hung back as I started the steeper climb towards the 
cliffs. At first I thought he was going to let me go on my 
own, but he followed, a few paces behind me, very silently. 

The scrub and grass died away to bare patches of rock and 
scree, and when I moved the stones with my feet, they were 
still wet damp underneath from the night’s rain. The cliffs 
seemed to get taller and more impossible as I worked my way 
up towards them. I swung off towards the narrow cleft that 
looked a possibility. There were no grass clumps now, just 
the loose flaked scree between outcrops of pure mountain 
rock, steel-grey now we were close to it. 

There were birds, high on the cliff face and streaks of 
white showing they’d nested or roosted there for years. 
Eagles, perhaps. I didn’t know what they were, but they 
soared away from the cliff and were caught in the rising air 
currents and lifted to specks in the sky. 

Now, when I glanced back, I could see across the top of the 
bush to the high ground on my own side of the valley. There 
was a lot of mist over the jungle but I could make out the 
hill in the distance. It was a different view, quite foreign, and 
although I knew my bungalow and mine were over there, it 
was disturbingly unfamiliar. 

I was clambering over broken rock. It was sharp, the edges 
fine razors like split slate. Some of the rock looked as though 
it had fallen recently—perhaps only last night, during the 
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storm. My hands were cut and my trousers were through at 
the knee where I’d caught them on a spur. Ibrahim was still 
behind me, still silent. His face was expressionless. He was 
barefooted and I don’t think he liked rock-climbing one bit, 
but he was sticking close. 

The gulley was a sloping funnel that was a rock chute. 
The scree slid and bounded down it and fanned out at the 
foot. I reached it by working my way along the base of the 
cliff, over the boulders and rocks. It was steep here; as I 
moved onto the loose scree, pancakes of it slid away and 
avalanched down the slope. 

I scrambled across to the far side of the chute where there 
was a vertical buttress of rock on the outer side of the gulley. 
I waited while Ibrahim caught up with me. 

He shook his head when I pointed to the gulley. 

“A leopard could get up there,” I said, firmly. I showed 
him a ledge that ran up part of the way, like a cliff path. 
There were some boulders jutting out above it. A cat could 
easily have leapt from one to another. 

As I moved into the gulley, alongside the buttress, a large 
lump of rock bounced down, rebounding from the wall and 
bringing with it a shower of pebbles. I ducked as it shattered 
on the ledge and filled the gulley with shrapnel. Ibrahim 
muttered something. I only caught the word ‘Allah’. 

He was following me now because I don’t think he wanted 
to be alone in the rocks. I dragged myself up the first slab 
and then turned and pulled him up beside me. I was sur- 
prised how light he was even with the two guns. 

“Fifty pounds cash bonus, remember ...” I said. I tried to 
make it sound encouraging, and optimistic. 

“Gold he are no use to dead men,” he replied. He started 
to tuck his riga up into his waistband so he could climb 
better, then he stopped for a second and jerked at me, ex- 
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citedly. I bloody near fell off the narrow rock and had 
to grab at a crevice to balance myself. 

I swore at him. “You damn fool...” 

“No, Baturi ... look.” He bent and plucked at something 
with his thin fingers, the muzzle of Jack Taylor’s shotgun 
clanged like a bell against the rock. Ibrahim straightened 
and held something in front of my face. It was so close it 
took me a second to get my eyes to focus. Christ! It was fur. 
A minute clump of orange and black hairs, three quarters 
of an inch in length, like the end of a kid’s paint brush. 

“Leopard,” said Ibrahim waving the wedge of fur even 
closer to my face, as though it was me who hadn’t wanted to 
climb the cliff. “The leopard. He deh come up here.” 

“Fifty pounds cash—in gold coins—if we get the bastard,” 
I said again, only this time the enthusiasm was genuine. 

“Yes, fifty pounds,” said Ibrahim, then he grinned at me, 
and I knew he’d keep on climbing; he was beginning to get 
the smell of the bonus. 


The small clump of fur made me keen, too. Keen and 
furious with hate. I took it off Ibrahim and held it between 
my fingers. The fur brought it all back; the time when I’d 
held that small morsel of Sal in my hands—all the bastard 
had left of her—and buried it, as though it was her whole 
body, under the tree in my compound. And it brought back 
the picture of Charlie and his poor smashed head and his 
chest all chewed and eaten ... and his legs gone. And now, 
here I was with a bit of the cat in my fingers. It didn’t feel 
smooth and luxurious, like leopard fur should be, it felt dis- 
gusting and filthy. 

I know now what a witch experiences when she’s holding 
a bit of her victim, a fingernail paring, anything, just before 
she start sticking pins in a clay model; I felt like that. I 
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wished all hell at the cat and all the bad luck it could take, 
and my neck got cold and my own hair bristled. 

I held the fur out over the gulley and let it drop. It drifted 
down, the hairs separating as it fell. 1 knew, and I’m sure 
Ibrahim knew as well, we’d get the leopard some time that 
day. He was up here, and we were going to find him, and I 
was going to kill him. 


It was eerie, dank, in the shadow inside the gulley. Look- 
ing back, I couldn’t see the valley any more, only a narrow, 
vertical slit of blue sky, ragged at the edges where it was 
framed by the rock. It reminded me of cliff-climbing, when 
I was a kid, in Anglesea, where we went once on a school 
camping holiday. All that was missing was the smell of rot- 
ting seaweed and the sound of waves breaking over the rocks 
beneath. 


The leopard probably found it quite easy to get up the 
gulley. I might have done, if I hadn’t had any imagination, 
and could have jumped the eight feet between ledges with- 
out wondering what I’d look like if I missed a foothold and 
fell onto the rough scree below. For a man, with a rifle slung 
across his back, it was a bloody difficult climb. And it was 
harder for Ibrahim with his bare feet and the two guns. I 
told him to leave his own in the gulley, but he shook his 
head—I suppose it was like asking a garage mechanic to 
leave his tools lying around. Every now and then, one of the 
guns would clang against the rock. Hell, I thought, Jack 
Taylor will go mad; then I would think, oh, sod Jack Tay- 
lor! 

I worked my way slowly from ledge to ledge. Sometimes 
there was a good foothold where I could wedge my boot toe- 
cap into a crevice in the rock, and find some projection to 
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grip while I swung my body a bit further along. When I 
reached a ledge, I stopped and helped Ibrahim across. He 
was having to take most of the weight on his horny toes, and 
although it wasn’t damaging them, they were taking all the 
strain, where the soles of my boots helped to support me. 
Sometimes the ledges were only six inches wide. The leopard 
had just used them as a take-off point, but Ibrahim and I 
huddled together until I could squirm around and edge my 
way along to the next bit. I stopped looking down after the 
first thirty feet. 

There was an overhang that didn’t help. The leopard, 
being closer to the ground, could ignore it. For me it was 
chest height. Fortunately the gulley was narrow here and I 
leant back over the drop and wedged my shoulders against 
the other side. Ibrahim was watching and I heard him begin 
muttering again. I shuffled my way up a few feet and reached 
the final ledge. This time I could touch Ibrahim with my 
hand, and so I bent down and gave him the butt of the rifle 
to hold; for a few seconds I had all his weight on one arm, 
but then we were on the same ledge again and it was an easy 
slope up for the last few feet. I crawled them because there 
was fine scree, like sand, sloping down the chute, and I 
didn’t want to make a mistake now, with a drop of sixty 
feet below us. 

We got out of the gulley onto a wide rock plateau that had 
been invisible from under the cliffs. It ran back towards the 
mountain, sloping at about forty degrees, for a hundred 
yards. I unslung my gun and sat on a rock and rested. Ibra- 
him rested, too. It was the first time I’d seen him sweat. 

“No good, here,” he said, just like he’d said it when we’d 
been attacked by the mosquitos in the swamp. “Good only 
for leopard and goats.” He looked at me and then added, 
“and whitemen, maybe.” I think I’d impressed him. 
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Africans don’t normally climb mountains for amusement. 

The mist was clearing from the valley and the view was 
magnificent. My own hill was clearer, way off in the distance, 
but much too far away to distinguish any details. I could see 
beyond it, but the horizon faded into nothing where it met 
the flat plains beyond. We were as high as some circling 
vultures over the deep valley, and although it was hot again 
now, the air still had that fresh smell to it. 

There were a few puffy clouds breaking up the sky and I 
could see their shadows on the tops of the trees far below. 
Very deceptive, that bit of jungle. It looked good, green and 
wholesome from above, but I remembered how bloody awful 
it had been the day before. 


“Leopard go along this way,” grunted Ibrahim. I could 
see there was a narrow track, made by the animal, on the 
thin scree-dust surface of the plateau. “He go pass every time 
he hunting at night. Come down from mountain this way.” 

There weren’t footprints like there’d been in the jungle 
earth, just a flattening of the pebbles and the scree-dust into 
a track that would have been easy to miss. We followed it, 
always upwards towards the second of the cliff faces. The 
ground steepened again and the boulders became bigger. 
There were a million shadows and caves, but the track still 
went on. Ibrahim followed it closely, pointing out faint 
scratches on the rock surface, the odd hair, and once a small 
piece of sun-dried bone that had been part of the leopard’s 
meal at some time. 

My legs were aching now with the constant climbing, but 
I wasn’t out of breath like that first day on my hill. My 
clothes were torn to shreds by the sharp scree, and where my 
legs showed. through my slacks they were scratched and 
bleeding, but there wasn’t any pain. 
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I didn’t need to look at my watch to know it was midday. 
The sun was high overhead and the rocks were casting sharp 
black shadows directly under themselves. 

I was watching the cliff ahead of us. It was four or five 
times bigger than the first one. It must have been three hun- 
dred feet high, with great platforms and wedges of rock lean- 
ing away from it as though they were waiting to dive into 
the valley. We were picking our way between boulders, 
twenty or thirty feet in height; heaving ourselves up them, 
scrambling. 

Ibrahim was a couple of paces ahead of me as we climbed 
the top of one flat rock. He moved sideways so quickly I was 
unprepared. I was reaching forward and was off balance. In 
front of me, not three feet away, its head back and its hood 
wide, was a cobra, slate grey like the rock. A big one, maybe 
six feet long, half coiled, already swinging towards me in a 
sort of circular movement; the loop at the end of a steel 
hauser. 

I hadn’t even been thinking about snakes; I was unpre- 
pared and well off balance. I couldn’t get my other leg for- 
ward to stop myself falling, and I couldn’t put my hand out 
without bringing it within striking range of the snake. Hell! 

Ibrahim shouted something ... too bloody late as far as I 
was concerned. I twisted in mid-air, dragging my out- 
stretched arm back and then I yelled ... all right, wouldn’t 
anyone be terrified with their face falling towards that glist- 
ening head? I tried to jerk away and thumped down onto 
my shoulder just as the bastard struck. It was so fast I didn’t 
have a chance. 

I was still yelling as I jerked myself backwards and to my 
feet, a defensive, aggressive yell, but it changed to a scream 
as I realised the cobra had bitten me and was still hanging 
onto my arm like a long plait of dark leather, swinging as 
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I twisted myself away. Maybe it was the terror but I couldn’t 
feel its fangs chewing into me. I screamed again as it writhed, 
still fastened to me. I punched at it and smashed at it with 
my fist. 

There was a flurry of blue cloth and I smelt sweat. I was 
forced back against a rock face by Ibrahim’s weight. There 
was a sharp stab in my arm as he wrenched at the reptile. 
He swung it hard against the rock, it squelched, then he 
whirled it around his head and threw it, still twisting, coiling 
and uncoiling, far out over the rock ledges. 

I dropped onto my knees, dizzy with fright, and I clenched 
my hand over the wound. I guess I was terrified. 

I felt Ibrahim tearing at my bush jacket, but all I could 
think about was I was going to die. Then, Christ! There was 
a terrible pain in my arm. I shouted again and pushed at 
Ibrahim. The pain was worse; a dreadful tearing agony. Ibra- 
him pulled away from me. There were tears of agony in my 
eyes. I looked at my arm, there was a huge spurt of blood 
from a gaping hole in my left tricep. Blood sprayed the rock 
beside me. I looked at Ibrahim as he turned and spat a red 
mouthful onto the rock, like pulpy chewed betelnut. God! 
He’d bitten a big hunk out of me. He sucked his mouth, 
drawing in his cheeks, and spat again, then he dug his fingers 
into my arm and kneaded the wound until I thought I was 
going to faint. There was a pool of blood on the rocks now 
that made me think if the snake bite didn’t kill me, then I’'d 
bleed to death. My jacket and the front of my trousers were 
soaked and I could feel blood running hot down the inside 
of my thigh. 

Ibrahim pushed me roughly sideways onto the rock. I 
twisted my head and saw he was stopping the blood with the 
strength of his fingers over the top of my arm. He fumbled 
in his clothing with his free hand and brought out the flask 
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of gunpowder for his dane gun. He shook it onto the wound. 
It was all happening so quickly I didn’t have time to think. 
His hand moved again and there was flame. I think I shouted 
when I saw what he was doing, then my arm seemed to 
catch on fire in a yellow burst, over the mess of the wound. 
There was a terrible pain and the smell of burning. Singed 
hair—scorched meat. 

He left me moaning for a few minutes until I got control 
of myself. He squatted, on his heels, watching me. I forced 
myself to calm down, nerve by nerve, until I could wriggle 
myself sideways and my back was against the rock. I rubbed 
my hand down my face. It was wet, and it wasn’t only 
perspiration. Then I made a big effort. “Thanks,” I said. I 
didn’t think, thanks. I thought, hell, if that bastard had only 
given me more of a chance the bloody snake wouldn’t have 
got me. Still, he’d got the poison out fast, perhaps before any 
of it had time to work into my bloodstream, so I guess I 
owed him my life then. 

My arm was still agony, but now I’d got over the shock, I 
could manage the pain. Ibrahim tore a piece off his shredded 
riga and wrapped it around the wound. It shot pain arrows 
that seemed to go right to my spine as he moved it, but it 
wasn’t bleeding now and the wound was dirty brown, crisped 
at the edges like an overdone steak. It was a nasty sight. 

I looked at the piece of meat that had been a bit of me, 
drying out in the sun on the rock, and at Ibrahim’s blood- 
stained face. “I’m glad you’re a Hausa,” I said to him. “If 
you’d been a cannibal, you might just have enjoyed the taste.” 

He laughed, and his laughing made me feel better. 
“Baturi no so good as sheep. Taste like old donkey.” 

“Fuck off,”’ I told him. 


It was a smooth platform of rock I was sitting on, polished 
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by ten thousand years of weather. Veined like marble, and 
seamed with deep colours; now it was splattered brown with 
my blood. I managed a couple of minutes of bravado, then 
I felt sick. Not just queeziness in my stomach, but really 
physically sick; reaction, I guess. I didn’t want to puke in 
front of Ibrahim, but I did. I heaved and retched and felt 
bloody awful, and I got a fit of the shakes as though I had 
malaria. 

I got scared again, thinking maybe the snake poison had 
got into my bloodstream after all, and these were the first 
symptoms. Jesus Christ! The nearest snake-bite serum would 
be forty miles away ... and far across the valley, through the 
jungle. But after half an hour the sickness went and left me 
with a headache, and a hell of a pain in my arm when I 
moved it. Ibrahim had done a good job with the bite; not 
only had his teeth taken out the thin layer of fat from over 
my muscles, but he’d bitten deep into the muscle itself; so 
deep I wondered if I’d ever get full use of it in the future. 
Right now, I could barely bend my arm, and it was swollen 
above and below the bandage he'd twisted round it. The 
whole of my upper arm had turned blue, and I hoped it was 
just bruising where he’d gripped it so tightly. I tried flexing 
my fingers and they were okay as long as I didn’t try bend- 
ing my elbow, but any movement hurt me. 

That bloody cat! God, it was costing me! My dogs, a 
busted nose and cut hand; Hell knows what flaming discom- 
fort. And now a bite from a blasted cobra. The strange thing 
was the more things that happened, the more determined I 
got to go on hunting the bastard. It all added to the 
hate. 


Ibrahim stood and piddled over the edge of the rock, hold- 
ing up the front of his tatty riga as though it was a long 
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nightdress. He looked at me, still sitting against the rock. 
“We deh go down now, Baturi,” he said. 

“Down? You mean back? Not bloody likely.” I pushed 
myself up to a kneeling position and my head spun. Maybe 
I did get a little of the poison after all. “I’m not going back, 
mate.” I spoke in English, but he understood what I meant 
just by the tone of my voice. 

“Baturi much sick,” he said. He wasn’t kidding. I was 
sick, but I wasn’t going back. If he thought I’d put up with 
everything just to pack it all in now, then he was bloody 
wrong. That leopard wasn’t a mile away. I knew it, felt it, 
somehow. I wasn’t going anywhere, except looking for that 
damned cat. 

‘He shook his head and got stubborn. His face looked old 
and hollow, and it still had a lot of my blood on it, around 
his thin beard. His eyes seemed to set back even deeper in 
their deep sockets. “Baturi too hurt to go on. Must go 
back;” 

I wondered if the sod thought I was going to die? He prob- 
ably did and wasn’t going to have the responsibility. I re- 
membered Watson, the Public Works engineer. He used to 
tell me that when his crew were digging wells, it was his 
job to set the explosive. “I really pray then, Bill,” he told me. 
“It’s not the explosives that scare me, it’s my boys. If there’s 
an accident, and I have trouble while I’m down a well, the 
buggers will leave me there. Sure, they like me all right, but 
they just won’t want to get involved, in case they get blamed 
later.” 


Jack Taylor’s rifle was lying wedged in a cleft in the rock, 
where it had fallen when I met the cobra. I reached out and 
got hold of it, and using it like a crutch, I managed to stand. 
The horizon tilted and then see-sawed back the other way. 
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I grabbed at the rock to steady myself and the horizon gradu- 
ally settled down again. Ibrahim watched me. 

“‘Baturi too sick,” he said. ““We go down now.” 

I looked at him as fiercely as I could manage. “Look,” I 
said, threateningly. I thought, right, mate, we'll try a spot of 
blackmail. “You go down,” I growled, “and you go down on 
your own. I’m staying up here to get the leopard. When I do 
come down, then I’ll make bloody sure everyone knows you 
left me wounded on the mountain. Okay?” 

He looked hurt. He was entitled to; I was a bit ashamed 
of what I'd said, but I suppose I was desperate. “Baturi. You 
sick man. Not strong now. You must go back.” He looked 
at the sky. “Sun pass. Dark come. We go down to village. 
Maybe tomorrow, or next day, we come back.” He made a 
cheerful face. ““We come back with many men; all hunters 
from village. Find leopard and you shoot him.” 

I didn’t bother to answer him. I just pulled my water bottle 
round and took a drink, then I started working my way up 
the smooth rock surface. The pain of my arm had spread and 
my whole arm and shoulder hurt now. I gritted my teeth 
until I thought they were going to splinter, but I got myself 
moving again, even though it was slow and pretty stumbling. 
There was another pain in my groin, when I took a couple 
of steps. It felt like something tearing at my balls. I had to 
stop and rub myself. It was blood that had soaked through 
my pants when Ibrahim took the chunk out of me. The 
blood had stuck me to my trousers. 

Ibrahim grumbled for a few yards, then worked his way 
past me and led the way up through the rocks until we were 
beneath the second cliff. 

He didn’t waste time arguing. He knew, no matter what 
had happened, I was going up, and he might as well help me 
and get his hands on the fifty pounds. Perhaps I’m misjudg- 
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ing him. Maybe it wasn’t the money, but anyway, he was 
with me. And that scored a lot by my count. 


Between shockwaves of agony in my arm and shoulder 
something seemed to be dragging my mind away from 
reality. I think it was only the pain that kept me going over 
the rough ground. 


“It’s like a bloody music hall joke, Liz...” 

“‘What’s that supposed to mean?” 

“Well, for Christ’s sake, Liz! Just going out and leaving 
me a note, then not coming back until nearly midnight.” 

“Why don’t you beat me? Isn’t that what labourers always 
do to their wives?” 

“No, it bloody well isn’t.” 

“You think I should be in here, after I do a day’s work, 
sitting waiting for you to get home? Welcoming you with a 
kiss and sitting watching you while you scrub London clay 
off you at the sink? What happened today, dear? Oh, it was 
very interesting, love, I dug another fifteen yards of the 
Victoria Line; Irish O'Connor had a good cough and a spit, 
and Paddy Ryan leant on his shovel a few times. What the 
hell do you think I am?” 

“T think you’re a cow, Liz,” 


I suppose it’s a part of every man, stubbornness. Ibrahim 
could be stubborn, but he wasn’t stubborn like me, just then, 
on the mountain. I was probably a bit mad, anyway; I’m 
like that, stubborn, I mean. If things are going easy, then I 
get lazy, and I don’t bother. But when they get bad... when 
they get really tough, then I wake up. Something says, Bill 
Brannington, you want to be beaten? And another part of 
me says, Not bloody likely. Then I harden, and get awkward 
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and mean—not only with other people, but with myself. And 
I hate myself like I hate no one else; and I go on and on 
until I win. It’s been like that with the mine. Three years 
I’ve scratched sod-all out of that hole, but no hunk of African 
earth was going to beat me. I knew that damn columbite was 
there. I could have had it easy still working for the other out- 
fit as a senior mining engineer on their payroll. But who 
wants that? Four hundred a month and a company bunga- 
low; beer with the same bastards every night in the company 
mess, and screws round the native quarter prostitutes. A dose 
of gonorrhoea every month, and no syphilis if you’re lucky. 
Home leave every two years. No thanks. 

That second cliff! I stood and looked up at it from the long 
shadow beneath. There was a small cloud, like a fat sheep, 
drifting very slowly above it. It made the cliff-top seem as 
though it was moving and I had to look down at solid ground 
again to lose the feeling. 

I guessed at the time because I'd forgotten to wind my 
watch the previous night; it was probably waterlogged and 
rusted to hell inside anyway, after the swamp. I thought it 
was about five in the afternoon. We should get another two 
and a half hours of daylight and a short dusk. I had a feel- 
ing, somehow, that I was going to get the cat, and soon; we’d 
get down off the mountain before dark. Once we were off the 
rocks, the darkness wouldn’t matter and Ibrahim would 
know the track back to the village. Some bloody hope. 

From what I can remember of it, the narrow track was 
better defined than the route up the first gulley. Here, it was 
more like a goat path, sometimes two feet wide, but at others 
no more than a few inches. The surface was all loose scree 
and I had to shuffle my boots in it and kick it away before 
I could get a sure foothold. It zig-zagged up the cliff face; 
although it mightn’t have been judged a severe climb, it was 
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a bloody dangerous one. Bits of rock dropped off the ledge 
and it was a long time before you could hear them scatter- 
ing on the hard rock underneath. I don’t know how I made 
the first part of it. Like I say, I don’t really remember. All 
I know is that I was using just one arm to steady myself, and 
I was snatching my way from handhold to handhold; hold- 
ing my breath sometimes and hoping my fingers would find 
a grip before I lost my balance and fell away down after the 
pebbles. I had the rifle slung over my good shoulder, and my 
other arm was just dangling. It had got stiff and it ached 
halfway down the side of my body. I still got dizzy some- 
times, but when that happened, I just held on. Once or twice, 
Ibrahim turned and looked at me and shook his head, but 
he didn’t suggest going back. Maybe he thought we wouldn’t 
make it down now anyway. 

I once heard a funny story; well, it was funny at the time 
because I was drunk, and the storyteller was drunk too. He 
said he’d been shooting elephant somewhere in the South, 
I think it was the Congo or somewhere. He had a jeep and 
he went up a single track road, with a bloody great cliff on 
one side, up to the top of some plateau, looking for the 
animals. He didn’t find any, but just after he’d started com- 
ing down, he saw a huge bull elephant on the track. He 
didn’t think because there he was, in the jeep, nose to trunk 
with five tons of aggravated animal. The African who was 
with him did a big panic bit and rushed off back up the track 
never to he heard of again, leaving the hunter and the 
elephant #éte-d-téte. 

The elephant wasn’t turning round, and the jeep couldn’t. 
So, up stood this comic and put two copper-jacketed slugs 
right through the bull’s brainbox. The elephant looked a bit 
surprised, then gracefully lay down on the track, firmly 
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wedged against the cliff on the inside, and died—all five tons 
of him. 

It took the bloke the next three days, with a penknife, to 
cut the blasted bull into bits and toss him over the cliff, so 
he could get the jeep down the track again. He said it put 
him off elephants for life. 

Well, the point of the story is that what I didn’t know 
right then was me and Ibrahim were in the same sort of 
position as the elephant. There was only one track up the 
cliff, and it didn’t lead anywhere—except to where the 
leopard was holed up. I should have used my bloody brains. 
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My op apy’s potty; I mean my mum, not my wife. My 
wife’s just a bloody nuisance. One day I'll get around to 
divorcing her, like Polly says. Only I’m not so stupid I don’t 
know I’ll never have Polly, even though she likes to kid me 
along. One of these days, Polly and Mark will just go. He’ll 
be offered a big job back in the head office in London. Polly 
will go with him, because that’s where she really fits in—in 
the London scene, Chelsea and the theatres and the opera. 
She'll just say, “Sorry, Bill. You know how it is. ’m going 
to miss you like hell, darling.” She'll miss me as far as 
Heathrow Airport; I don’t have any illusions about Polly 
and me. 

My old mum; I remember when I was a kid at school, I 
used to go cross-country running every Wednesday after- 
noon. They loaded us all in a hired bus, and took us out to 
the common—thirty of us. Our gym master was a bloody 
sadist, it didn’t matter if you were a fat kid, or if you had a 
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twisted spine, you still went running, hot sun, rain, sleet or 
snow. My mum used to say to me, “You doing that running 
today?” I’d say, yes, I supposed so, and she’d say, “Well, it’s 
raining, so wrap up well and keep your feet dry.” God knows 
what she thought you did on a cross-country run, but she 
hated me getting wet, especially my head and feet. 


I was feeling sick again when Ibrahim and I reached a 
wide part of the ledge. It was a platform, ten feet wide, stick- 
ing out from the side of the cliff. Back of it was a broad 
cleft cut into a slab that was leaning out above our heads. 
We were probably two thirds of the way up—about two 
hundred feet above the rocks. Thank God the sun was be- 
hind the mountain, otherwise our climb would have been 
murder. I don’t suppose I’d have made it if it had been in 
the full midday heat. 

I knelt, at first, until the surging waves of nausea passed 
and my stomach settled. I unscrewed the water bottle and 
filled my mouth. It wasn’t cool, it was tepid and tasted like 
potato drainings. I knew if I swallowed it I’d be properly 
sick, so I swilled my mouth and spat it out. I felt bad. 

I told Ibrahim I needed a rest and he came and squatted 
beside me. I’ve never seen an African sit on the ground. I’ve 
seen them sit on rocks, or tree trunks, or bits of machinery, 
but never on the ground like a European will. They just 
squat, and they can do it for hours. I think it’s because most 
of them are so underfed their bellies go in, instead of out like 
ours. I always overbalance if I try squatting. 

If we’d been down in the savannah, or the bush, I’d have 
been one bloody great cloud of flies, like a carcass of beef in 
an Ibo market. Everywhere I looked on me was blood, and, 
except in my crotch where the damn stuff seemed to have 
partly dried; the rest was sticky where my sweat mixed with 
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it. It was all over me, even on my face and lips. I could taste 
blood. I suppose I’d got my hands bloody on the front of my 
clothes, and then I’d wiped the perspiration off my face. 
Sweat, blood, dirt ... Jesus Christ! I stank like a slaughter- 
house. I looked at Ibrahim. He was almost as bloody as me, 
only it wasn’t his blood. : 

I rested my head against the rock and it seemed cool. My 
legs were straight out in front of me and one of my knees 
was sticking up through my trousers. It had deep scratches 
on it, but I couldn’t feel them. The shadow of the mountain 
was stretching out now and had already reached the edge of 
the bush, where the scrub thickened a couple of miles away. 
It was the shadow of the mountain that disguised the clouds. 
The storm broke, and I grabbed at the rock face, thinking 
the whole damn cliff was avalanching into the valley. The 
mountain shook, vibrated, even before the first roar of 
thunder. The shadow of the mountain on the bush became 
the shadow of cloud. It was as if the mountain had taken a 
sudden deep breath; wind slewed along the cliff face, skim- 
ming away a skein of dust and bringing instant heavy rain. 
It swirled, horizontal at first with the sudden gale, beating, 
thrashing at us. I pulled back my legs and hunched myself, 
sheltering as much as possible beneath the overhang. Ibra- 
him moved and crouched beside me, turning his head away 
from the force of the storm. The rain was cold, sucking heat 
from my body. 

I made myself small, drawing my knees against me. My 
arm hurt. I looked at it, and thought the wound had opened 
because blood seemed to be dripping from my fingers. But 
it was only the heavy rain washing the blood out of the sleeve 
of the bush jacket. Rain hammered against my face; not rain 
like English rain, but huge drops stinging my skin. I tilted 
my face and let it clean my lips and mouth, but I had to 
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shelter my head again because it was like trying to look up- 
wards towards the nozzle of a hotel shower. I couldn’t 


breathe. 


“Don’t you touch me again...” 

“You bloody well asked for it.” 

“So I was right after all, you do beat women.” 

“A slap’s not a beating.” 

““What’s a beating then? Ten slaps? You'll be able to go 
back to work tomorrow and tell them you're one of them, 
now. Drunk on Friday night and come home and beat your 
wife.” 

“It’s not Friday, and I’m not drunk...” 

“Good God! And you expect me to have your child. The 
child of a man who can’t do anything but work as a labourer, 
and who hits me.” 

“T can’t help it about the work. It’s better than the dole, 
and you know how many jobs I’ve written off for. Hell, Liz, 
it’s got to get better.” 

“Better? Why should it get better? Can it get any better 
for you? You've got it soft, like the rest of your kind. You’ve 
got it better already; a wife who works and keeps you, pays 
every household bill...” 

“T give you what I’ve got...” 

“And you want me to have your child? Right, then. I’ll 
have it. You give me a hundred pounds, cash, Bill, right 
here into my hand; then I’ll have your child...” 


There was a lot of noise but I couldn’t see lightning. I 
sheltered my head with my good arm and looked under the 
crook of it across the valley. It was a strange sight. If I’d 
been in better shelter, and dry, I would have enjoyed look- 
ing. The storm was still over the mountain, that was why I 
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couldn’t see the lightning; it was above and behind me. The 
sun was shining beyond the centre of the valley and the rain 
was falling no farther away than the savannah. I remember 
thinking that there wasn’t a rainbow—I was always a sucker 
for that pot of gold story—the light was in the wrong direc- 
tion. I thought about the mine for a minute and wondered 
what I would have seen if I’d been over on the verandah of 
the bungalow. I’d have heard the thunder all right, and 
maybe I’d have seen some of the lightning. But it would still 
be hot and dry over there. Perhaps the mine didn’t get 
flooded last night. Sometimes we hear thunder for weeks 
before we get the storms. The thunder used to get the dogs 
twitchy, they didn’t like it. Sal was scared as hell of the light- 
ning, and she used to hide under my bed. Charlie didn’t 
show his fear quite as much, but when there was a particu- 
larly loud strike, then he’d growl as if he was saying, “Just 
watch it, mate ... you come closer and I’ll have you, you 
noisy devil!” Charlie was a tough bastard; not much fright- 
ened him. He’d have made a lousy philosopher, he tackled 
everything on a physical level. I guess that made a pair of us. 

I sort of enjoyed the first coolness of the rain, but after a 
few minutes I was cold, too cold. My teeth were rattling, and 
when I shuddered it hurt my arm. Sitting under the over- 
hang was like sitting behind a waterfall. The wind dropped 
a little, but rain falling above on the mountain was gathering 
somewhere over us into a stream that cascaded past, and 
drenched us with the heavy spray. The sheet of water cut 
out the view across the valley. Waterfalls look good on tele- 
vision adverts, but try having to sit under one when you 
don’t have a choice. 

It rained heavily for a long time and for one part of the 
storm, the thunder bursts were so numerous that they were 
one long explosion; my ears were whistling with the close- 
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ness. I’ve stood in quarries when there was blasting taking 
place and the ground shook with each charge, but no quarry 
I’ve ever visited shook as much as the mountain. I thought 
it was going to slide right down into the valley. 

The sun was gone now, and the light was dim behind the 
rain and the waterfall. It wasn’t dark, but it was dusk. Had 
the day gone already? Somehow I’d lost time in the storm. 
Noise, the sudden shocks of the lightning hurling itself 
against the slabs of black wet rock, the movement and the 
shimmering light of the cascade, and the pain of my arm, 
blunted and distorted everything. I crouched and sheltered 
myself, and my thoughts became all jumbled together. 
Charlie and Sal, the leopard and the mine, Polly and Liz... 
all mixed, all confused. The cobra bit again, and I relived 
that shrieking minute while I tried to escape it and it swung 
writhing from me, its fangs locked through my flesh... 
Liz’s face, primitive, lips drawn back in a taunting laugh 
over her white teeth as she grabbed at my arm ... and the 
pain, searing ... destroying. Thunder ... the howl of the 
wind. Rain and the curtain of the waterfall ... all mixed, 
all confused. My mind swayed in and out of nightmares. 


Perhaps I’d been unconscious in some sort of shock coma, 
maybe it was exhaustion and I’d just been asleep. Now I 
found myself in reality again. 

I waited for the next heavy shock of thunder. It didn’t 
come. The mountain seemed to grumble and mutter as 
though it feared the passing of the storm would leave it 
silent and dead forever. The rain eased to drizzle and the 
cascade to a torrent, clinging to the cliff face instead of spray- 
ing out towards the valley. By the silence I knew the storm 
had passed.. Water gurgled and splashed, the sound of a 
gentle stream searching its bed. Rain pattered; there was no 
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wind. Already the rocks behind me threw out a warmth I 
could feel through my wet clothing. I moved my head stiffly. 

Ibrahim was still crouched, unmoving, a dark blue bundle 
of soaked rags against the rock face. I think I took a deep 
breath of relief. Maybe I groaned as I moved, but he pulled 
his face up out of his clothing and watched me. 

He looked at me like Charlie used to look at me when I'd 
done something he didn’t like. The look said, “Okay, so 
you're the boss, but I don’t have to enjoy you, or what you’re 
making me do.” 

I moved so I was kneeling with my good shoulder against 
the rock for support. I was stiff and still chilled. My hair was 
plastered down my face and my clothes were sodden. My 
blood had stained them dark brown. I couldn’t feel any part 
of my left arm, except when I tried to move it, otherwise it 
was numb. It was swollen, now, right down, even my fingers 
were like fat brown sausages. 

Although the main body of the storm had passed, the sky 
was lead-heavy and it was still raining. I could see a good 
way across the valley, but it all died into the rain mist and 
there was no horizon. My boots, although they were thick 
leather, felt like wet chamois; when I moved my toes, I 
could see them outlined on the toecap. I shook my head and 
blew, like a swimmer as he pulls himself out of the pool. 
Ibrahim was mopping his face with his turban and his thin 
beard was stuck back against his chin. He scrubbed at it. 

I shook the water off Jack Taylor’s rifle. It didn’t look like 
the sort of gun he’d want to display on his wall any more. 
It looked like a rifle that had only just survived half a dozen 
wars. 

Right then I don’t think I gave more than a brief thought 
about what I was going to do next. I remember thinking we 
should go on up, because it was as easy as going down— 
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easier with the ledge wet and slippery. I might have thought 
that we’d find shelter on another plateau above, somewhere 
where we’d sleep for the night. I know I didn’t even con- 
sider going back down to the village. And I didn’t consider 
Ibrahim, either. He could come with me or he could stay on 
the ledge, or he could make his way down. I didn’t care very 
much, right then. 

I waited for a few more minutes, listening to water run- 
ning from the rock. The rain slackened even more until it 
was barely a mist. Had the sun been fully up, I think the 
light drizzle would have been disguised by steam as the 
rocks began to dry out. I stood and stretched myself, trying 
to work the stiffness out of my joints. I didn’t even look at 
Ibrahim. When I felt as though I could move again, I started 
up along the ledge, and let him make up his own mind what 
he would do. I heard him scrabbling behind me, and the 
barrels of the guns he was carrying clattered together. He 
must have decided my company was better than nothing in 
the dusk, in such strange territory. Maybe he just thought I 
was lucky. 

The ledge got very narrow. It wasn’t easy for me to move 
with my bad side next to the rock. It meant I was easing 
myself along crabwise, trying to get handholds with my good 
arm at an unbalancing angle. My boots were so soaked I 
realised how Ibrahim must feel with his bare feet. 

The track seemed to end, a few yards ahead, in a sheer 
drop. For a few minutes, I thought we’d made a mistake, 
and there must be another way up; then I noticed that there 
was a thin ridge running down the cliff, and the ridge hid 
a bend in the track. A sharp spine of rock disguised the 
corner. I reached it and found that three big rock slabs, like 
steps, took the track almost back above itself, sloping very 
steeply. I had to wriggle up the first of the steps on my 
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stomach, one of my legs dangling over the drop. It gave me 
an uncomfortable feeling. 

I thought I’d better be reasonable and wait for Ibrahim. 
He reached the corner a few seconds after me. I twisted 
around and dragged him up with my good arm, while my 
legs were braced against the side of one of the slabs. 

The slope was severe, almost seventy degrees, I guessed. 
The rain had swept it clean, but the rock was polished and I 
didn’t seem to be able to get a grip with my boots. I worked 
my way up on one hand and my knees; the rock was bloody 
hard and hurt my kneecaps, as I shuffled along like a three- 
legged giraffe. 

Light goes fast in Africa and it was pretty gloomy, now. 
All the rocks were still dripping water, and little rivulets 
ran down the inside of the track. The rock was like coal, 
black, glistening in the wet. The rain had finished, and the 
sky was almost clear again, but the sun had gone and I 
could already see some of the evening stars against a watery 
purple sky. There were a few puffy clouds; one was high 
enough to catch the sun and was bright orange at its edges, 
but, as I watched, the gold light died and the cloud was as 
dark as its brothers. The jungle below began to waken—the 
noise of insects, frogs, strange sounds deep in the valley. 

There was a wide crack across the steep path ahead of me. 
The source of the waterfall that had drenched us on the 
ledge below. It was too wide to slide across, and the path 
was too steep for me to risk standing yet. I swung myself 
sideways until both my legs were hanging down the crack, 
and I felt around until I found a foothold; then I let myself 
fall forward until I was folded over the upper edge of the 
track. Shit! 

I was just easing myself onto my knees when something 
made me look upwards. Intuition if you like ... the feeling 
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that someone was watching me. You know, you've felt it on 
the street. I raised my head. 

Above me, on the path, black against the purple skyline, 
was the leopard. It was frozen in the middle of a movement, 
like a dark bronze statue. It must have been working its way 
down towards the forest, unaware of us. It was motionless, 
stretched forward so its rump was higher than its shoulders, 
one foreleg stiff in front of it, holding it back on the steep 
track, the other arrested a few inches above the rock. 

In the dusk it could easily have been part of the moun- 
tain, a hump of shining stone, still wet from the storm. It 
had no colour, but for its eyes; two unblinking wedges of 
amber. 

You read of seconds transforming themselves into min- 
utes, minutes into hours; I didn’t believe it could happen 
until then. The leopard and I stared at each other, both of 
us crouching on the narrow ledge, both of us identifying, 
assessing, realising the enemy. 

Before, when I’d seen the cat, from a distance, on my own 
hillside, it had seemed insignificant as a danger to me, like 
any of its brothers in a zoo cage. It was simply something 
which had destroyed my dogs, and which had to be shot, 
like any other vermin. It had been nothing more than an 
orange and black animal, agile, fast over the rocks, nervous 
and afraid of me. All I had to do was to hate it and pursue 
it, until I found it in my gunsights. I could squeeze the 
trigger, the revenge, execution if you like, would be com- 
plete. 

This was different. Christ! It was different. 


The rounded ears tilted back; the eyes became cold and 
yellow. A yelvet curtain lifted and the muzzle was suddenly 


jagged white. 
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The eyes sucked at me, hypnotic; dragging the feeling 
from my brain. My hair bristled like Charlie’s had when he 
saw something he hated. 

Slowly, so very slowly the movement was almost imper- 
ceptible, the leopard lowered its raised paw. I heard the 
faintest brittle sound as unsheathed claws rattled the surface 
of the rock. I felt, rather than saw, the building of power, 
the tensing of the animal’s muscles as it prepared itself to 
attack. Its haunches swayed as it found grip for its charge. 

I don’t know what I was going to do. I didn’t think of the 
rifle. I braced myself to meet the animal, to fight it with my 
bare hands, with my own nails and teeth. 


Perhaps the leopard and I had already been fighting—a 
kind of mental fight in preparation for the real combat. 
Samurai warriors facing each other, swords drawn, nerves 
taut, waiting for the moment when the enemy’s resistance 
would be weakest; for the unguarded fraction of a second 
when the keen blade could pierce the defence to dissect 
flesh from bone, tendon from muscle. 

Ibrahim shouted. He hadn’t seen the leopard at first, but 
now he shouted and there was a clatter as the guns he was 
carrying banged against the rock. I ducked, because I didn’t 
know what he was doing, and I thought he was going to 
fire at the leopard from behind me. Jesus! The situation was 
uncomfortable enough without me getting a bullet in the 
back of the head. 

The leopard, startled by Ibrahim’s shrill voice, changed 
its mind about the charge. Perhaps it hadn’t been aware of 
the hunter behind me. It twisted its body and scrabbled, 
almost frantically to turn itself around on the narrow ledge; 
its ears flattened against its head. In a second it was gone. 

I yelled something crazily at Ibrahim, ‘shut up’, or ‘be 
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quiet’, words that were useless. I didn’t even swear at him; 
everything was happening too fast. I hadn’t relaxed from 
the tension of the past few seconds. 

There was another clattering noise. Something fell and I 
heard it strike the ledge below, where we had sheltered from 
the storm. Ibrahim grabbed at my ankle. I felt his hand for 
a second, tightening; then it was gone, and he was scream- 
ing. 

I looked behind me, in time to see his face, mouth and 
eyes wide, the skin of his cheeks stretched, his teeth bared. 
He hung for a full second at the top of the gulley. I could 
see him in terrible detail even in the poor light. His fingers 
were slipping on the smooth rock. I thought, God, how long 
can he scream on one breath? I almost wished him to fall. 

I tried to reach him and couldn’t. Still shrieking, he 
snatched upwards, his fingers clawing towards me; he 
seemed to shrink as he fell away from me and he was gone. 
I heard his terrible cry broken as his body smashed against 
some hidden part of the cliff and long after the thud as it 
reached the tumbled and jagged rocks of the plateau two 
hundred feet below. 

Then it was even worse, because I heard him die again, 
many more times, as the cliffs took his scream and tossed it 
backwards and forwards between the walls of the mountain. 
I tried to shut out the sound, but with only one good arm, it 
was impossible. 

He died finally, faintly, in the distance, like the sound of 
wind. And there was only silence. 


I blamed the leopard, not the mountain. I sat, hunched 
against the rock, for a long time. I was sorry the poor sod 
was dead, but it wasn’t an emotional thing, like it had been 
with the dogs. I didn’t sit thinking how bad it was, or even 
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if I ought to go down and have a look at him. I'd already 
decided climbing down wasn’t going to help him in any 
way. He was dead. If hyenas didn’t get him during the night, 
then the vultures would have him as soon as I Jeft his body 
to go back to the village in the morning. Nothing gets 
wasted in Africa. ; 

I sat on the ledge only thinking about getting that bloody 
leopard. I sat and waited, because the sky had cleared fully, 
and it was dark, except for the stars. A million of them, ten 
million. There was a soft glow beyond the valley, the moon. 
I waited for it. 


It was light, now. Moonlight. The air was crisp and the 
low mist over the bush made it look like a white sea below 
me. With the rising of the moon came the night sounds of 
Africa, the crickets, frogs, jungle noises. They came from far 
beneath me, because the rocks of the cliffs were deserted. 

The rain had dried and the cliffs were no longer shining. 
I could see them clearly, stretching away on either side of 
me. The moon was near full, and its light was bright and 
made me feel better. 

I knelt and checked the rifle. I slid the bolt a few times 
and eased a cartridge into the breech. I pulled my thick belt 
round so my knife sheath was resting against my thigh, and 
I ran the big blade in and out of the leather a few times 
like some cowboy gunman. I was glad my dogs were with 
me again. I felt better for their company. They sat, waiting, 
on the track beside me. 


Before I moved, I leant out over the edge of the track and 
peered downwards. The moon lit the rocks below, but they 
were a long way down and I couldn’t see Ibrahim’s body. It 
was probably in a patch of shadow. 
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I talked to Sal and Charlie. 

“Well, we’ve got to the bastard at last. I’m sorry I’ve taken 
so long.” 

“It’s all right,” they answered. 

“T'll kill him for you soon,” I promised. 

They looked pleased and Charlie wagged his tail and got 
excited like he does when I tell him to come to town with 
me, in the jeep. 

“All right, you bastard,” I told the leopard. “We're here. 
Charlie and me, and Sal.” 

Teased myself up carefully until I was standing on the steep 
slope of the ledge. I was stiff, and moved slowly at first. 

I whistled Charlie and Sal, and they were there, right 
beside me. I could feel Charlie pressing himself against my 
knee, his body quivering with anticipation. 

“Steady, Charlie,” I warned, softly. 

I reached the place where the leopard had crouched. The 
track changed direction again, levelled out and was wider. 

Sal wanted to run ahead, but I called her back. “Wait, 
Sal ... wait a minute ... heel, girl.” 

I held the rifle one-handed and swung the barrel ahead of 
me, the butt pressed under the crook of my good arm, my 
finger in the guard. It was heavy in this position; I wished 
I'd borrowed a pistol as well. 

I could see the track widening into smooth plateau a few 
yards ahead of me. It was a small plateau, only twenty yards 
wide. The track ended at its edge. There was no other way 
from it. Beyond, the cliff wall fell away, sheer and unbroken. 

At the back of the plateau the mountain seemed to rise 
like a prehistoric and gigantic monolith. 

There was a cave; black, dark, secret, sheltered by one 
tumbled grey slab, almost bone-pale in the moonlight. 

: * * * 
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Charlie and Sal were on either side of me now the track 
was wide. We stepped quietly, noiselessly onto the plateau. 
I kept the barrel of the rifle aimed at the cave. 


The leopard hit me from above and behind, launching 
itself from some ledge above the track where it met the 
plateau. Its weight, and the surprise of its attack hurled me 
forward, and smashed me onto my chest and stomach, wind- 
ing me. The rifle spun away into the valley. There was noise 
and tearing and ripping but no pain. 

The sounds of the leopard surrounded me. It didn’t roar, 
or growl, it was like some bloody domestic cat in a fight, all 
deep-throated, snarling, spitting and coughing. Probably 
because its jaws were full of my shoulder at the time. 

Its forelegs hugged me, the claws digging deep into both 
sides of my chest. I smashed sideways at its head with my 
good elbow and it spun away, but still bit into my shoulder, 
the bad one where Ibrahim had chewed at my muscle. 

I screamed at it and struggled round onto my knees, 
punching wildly. The leopard let go and I fell backwards, 
kicking at it. It charged in again. I was against the rocks now 
and forced myself upwards as it met me. I found myself 
with all its weight on me, its teeth clamping across my chest 
and its back legs digging at me, the claws scrabbling at 
me—my thighs, knees. I tried to use my left arm, it was 
too weak. : 

I fell forward onto the cat and it was beneath me. It stank 
and its fur was in my mouth and now there was pain every- 
where like I’d fallen into a furnace. I screamed again and 
fought at it. 

The knife! Jesus! The knife! The cat was tearing at me 
again, its claws raked across the side of my head and tore 
at my ear. I shouted as pain burst through my head. Then 
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the knife was in my hand and I rammed it into the animal, 
with all my strength. 

I stabbed, and I stabbed again. Everything was wet, slip- 
pery, stinking. I stabbed and stabbed like I was insane. Then 
we were separated. The leopard was half-crouched, half- 
lying in front of me. I was kneeling, I couldn’t breathe 
properly. 

I changed my grip on the knife, turning the sharp point 

downwards. I jerked myself forward driving my whole 
weight behind the blade, forcing it down into the leopard’s 
chest. I felt the knife point snap through bone. The leopard 
tried to grab at me again, but it convulsed, stiffened and 
shuddered. Its head dropped. I lay across its body for a long 
time. 
Somehow I pushed myself up and twisted at the knife; 
bones grated against steel. Blood welled over my hand. I 
stabbed the leopard once more, through the throat, dragging 
the blade out sideways. 

I hadn’t finished with the cat yet. I rolled onto my side 
and kicked at the damn thing, pushing at it with my feet 
until I got it to the edge of the cliff. It went over, limp and 
messy like a big wet slug. I heard it thump against the sides 
of the cliff face, carrying small rocks down with it; then it 
smashed with the rattle of its avalanche, onto the plateau. 

I dragged myself to the back of the ledge, near the cave, 
and I pushed my shoulders against the rock until the moun- 
tain held me. 


Hell! What a bloody cow! A hundred pounds. Damn Liz! 
Doesn’t she know I love her? Doesn’t she know that. Liz, 
remember Kew Gardens, Liz? You’ve got to leave Mark, 
Polly. Hell! I’ve got a columbite hit, remember? Thousands 
of pounds, now. Hold me in your arms and we’ll make love 
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in the storm, I can feel the rain, Liz. I can give you anything, 
now, Liz. A hundred pounds, you cow! 


God Almighty! What a mess. Long ragged wounds 
down my shoulders, across my chest, glistening scars in the 
moonlight. Rocks are shining; blood on the rocks. It’s good 
to sit here on the verandah, in the moonlight, and look out 
across the valley. One day me and Sal and Charlie’ll go and 
see what it’s like on the other side. It’s blood, the whole 
damned mountain’s blood. Hey, Sal ... Come over here, 
Sal. Charlie? Charlie? Where the hell are you? So much 
darkness ... dark. 


Dawn ... grey blue; cold—consciousness, and I was 
alone on the mountain. 

I half shouted again in waking, “Char ...” but stopped 
myself because I remembered Charlie and Sal were two 
dead dogs. 

There was pain. I tried moving, very slowly; it hurt. Most 
things seemed to work reluctantly. I stared out across the 
deep valley and one of my eyes, gummed with dried blood, 
wasn’t focusing too well, but I could see the brown scar of 
the mine on the far hills. 

Brown scar? Hell, after a little while it began to look like 
a leather money sack lying there in the green scrub. I 
touched my face with stiff fingers, feeling long furrows. I 
examined wounds on my chest, arms and thighs, and 
bound the worst with pieces of my shredded clothes. My 
mind was clear, as though I had ridden the peak of a fever. 
I stood, held the rock, and looked out from the ledge for a 
few more minutes. 

The cool air was good in my lungs. 


I began the climb down, and the long haul back home. 
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